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ork. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
which is protected 
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E HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
3 The DatLty TELEGRAPH, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—‘ Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and gp 
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THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleansing and preserving the Teeth and e 
Gums, in cut-glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt-mounted Leather Toilet Case, with lock and key. Forwarded & 
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MAGASSAR 
OIL, 


which for yo years has been 
considered the Rae urest, and 
safest preserver of the hair. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





of a_ celebrated 
London Physician. Is invaluable for giving Tone to the 
Stomach, Strength to the Nerves, Activity to the Liver, 
Purity and Richness to the Blood, and relief in the most 
Stubborn Cases of Indigestion, being equally beneficial 
to both Sexes. Children take it most readily. 


PRICE 2/9 and 4/6. 


or Wine of Life, 
the 
' GreaT HEALTH 
RESTORER. 
Prepared from 
; the Prescription 


To be had ony of Leading Chemists, or direct from 
the Proprietors— 


HOLDEN & Co., 6, Pilgrim Street, 


(ONE DOOR FROM LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.) 





THE LADIES’ COMPANION, 


THE SPEEDWELL 


SEWING MACHINE (Patent). 





This Machine can be used 
to Sew, Hem, Quilt, But- 
tonhole, and sew Buttons 
on anything, from the 
finest calicoes to the 
\ thickest cloth. It is so 
simple that any child can 
work it, Sent complete 
(in box), price 1/2, car- 
riage paid 3d. extra. Two, 
carriage paid, for 2/6. 
P.Q.O, payable at Ox- 
2 ford Street, Soho. 
SoLE InvenTorS—C, 3 et ELIT. && CoO., 
89, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent q 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
BE yr excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 2 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, er 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 5 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of ©, 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, — 
—— and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy zw 
loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s. 14. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


CLARKES 
WORLD FAMED 





BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Trade Mark.—** Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all penn, from whatever 
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cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
In bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


The Lincoln & Midland Counties Dray Company, 
(Late F. J. Clarke), LINCOLN. 
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A GREAT BARRIER TO ALL PROGRESS!! 


O the afflicting accounts of the state of IRELAND, WHICH CROWD THE COLUMNS OF THE NEWSPAPERS, the 
HORRIBLE CATALOGUE of the BRUTALITIES, the OUTRAGES ON DUMB ANIMALS, the BARBAKOUS ASSAULTS, the 
ARSONS, the MURDERS, and the TREASONS, equal 20,000, and sometimes 30,000 who DIE IN A YEAR FROM SCARLATINA 


(alone) IN ENGLAND AND WALES? 


CAN THE MIND GRASP THE SUFFERINGS OF THE HUNDREDS 


OF THOUSANDS WHO DO NOT DIE IN THE YEAR? 


NOT! 


S a proof of what can be accomplished in the way of prevention, one of our best medical writers and observers 
(Dr. Bupp) states, on Scarlet Fever, that for a period of nearly twenty years, by making use of the preventive 
measure, he has never known the disease spread in a SINGLE INSTANCE beyond the sick-room, although time after time 


the house has been crowded with children and adults from attic to basement. 


Regarding Typhoid Fever (of which above 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PERSONS HAVE DIED since the death of Prince Albert), after thirty years’ observation, he 


states that if these preventive measures were adopted, the disease would be ENTIRELY EXTERMINATED, 
charge must this startling array of preventable death be laid? 
disease, read a large illustrated sheet given with each bottle of 


: To. whose 
For the means of preventing premature death from 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


The information is invaluable. The Fruit Salt (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself 
one of the most valuable means of keeping the blood free from Fevers and Blood Poisons, Liver Complaints, &c., ever 
discovered. As a means of preserving and restoring health, it is unequalled; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, 


and invigorating beverage. 


After a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in 


stating that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be 
without it, nor a single travelling-trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 





‘This magnificent Empire, unparalleled in History,” —ciision. 





ND yet we suffer from various forms of preventable 
diseases to an alarming extent, simply from the 
want of a better Sanitary tribunal. 


ULES FOR: HEALTH, &c., &c.—‘* Had. these 
regulations been duly carried out, they would have 
carried preventives to a great proportion of the excess of 
Sifty thousand fatal cases in the school stages, in addition 
to the adult stages of life, of the classes the most 
scourged, and would have stopped the wide spread of the 
ordinary epidemics. ‘They would have reduced the de- 
mand for hospital accommodation to the minimum. .. . 
When man shall be brought to acknowledge (as truth 
must finally constrain him to acknowledge) that it is by his 
own hand, through the neglect of a few obvious rules, 
that the seeds of disease are most lavishly sown within 
his frame and diffused over communities ; when he shall 
have required of medical science to occupy itself rather 
with the prevention of maladies than with their cure ; 
when Governments shall be induced to consider the pre- 
servation of a nation’s health as important as the pro- 
motion of its commerce, or the maintenance of its con- 
quests—we may hope then to see the approach of those 
times when, after a life spent almost without sickness, we 
shall close the TERM OF AN UNHARASSED EXISTENCE 
BY A PEACEFUL EUTHANASIA. ””—CHADWICK, at Brighton 
Health Congress, Dec. 14th, 1881; 


TIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise 
frequently derange the liver. ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weak- 
ness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by those 
who keep and. use ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—‘All our 
customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would not be with- 
out it upon any consideration, they having received so 
much benefit from it..—Woop Broruers, Chemists, 
Jersey, 1878. 








UCCESS IN LIFE.—* A new invention is brought 
before the public and commands success. A score 
of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by 
the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as 
to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit.”—ADAMS. 


ROM the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar of Collerley :— 

**T have used your FRUIT SALT for many years, 

and have verified your statements. The thanks of the 

public are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve 

suffering humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing 
to the world.” 


NO'S FRUIT SALT.—THE FESTIVE SEA- 
SON.—HEADACHE, DISORDERED 
STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and 
after trying almost everything and spending much money 
without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a 
friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had 
finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of 
good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and 
others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such 
good health for years. — Yours most truly, Robert 
HuMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


civilized country. Examine each Bottle and see the 
Capsule is marked ‘““ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” With- 
out it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. Od. and 4s. 6d. 


Peg opty rights are protected in every 


DIRECTIONS in SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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USEFUL -MANUALS FOR ALL. 


The Housewife’s Friend and Family Help, post 


free, One Shilling. free, Sixpence. 
Children’s Ailments, and how to treat them, post The complete Cattle Keeper, post free, Sixpence. 


| 
free, One Shilling. | Confectionery, whole Art of, post free, Sixpence. 





Modern Guide to Cookery and Carving, post 





The Royal Road to Learn French, post free, One 
Shillin 
The infallible Ready Reckoner, post free, One gain for the Pianoforte, post free, One 
Shillin illing 
The Family Pudding Book, post free, One Shilling. Instructor for Ballad Singing, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Violin, post free, One Shilling, 





| 
The Guide to Double Entry Book-keeping, post |  Self-tutor for the Flute, post free, One Shilling. 
hice taatocntic 5 Gotipanion sets ine; Wldpenne | Self-tutor for Harmonium, post free, One Shilling. 
| i a 
The New Family Receipt Book, post free, Sixpence. Self-tutor for the Cornet, post free, Sixpence. 
The Domestic Gardener’s Assistant, post free, | Self-tutor for Concertina, post free, Sixpence. 
| Self-tutor for Banjo, post free, Sixpence. 


Sixpence. 
Can be sent Post free, by forwarding stamps for the amount named, to 
SMART & ALLEN, London House Yard, Paternoster Row, London. 
‘Sa ae 


ORIGINAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE. 


The strongest mua manufactured for Boys, Gentlemen, Ladies, and Children; 
will wash well, and is not hurt by Sea Water. 


H Coating Quality and Yachting Suits, 54in. wide, 





A quality, 27in. wide, I/Il4 per yard. 

B - oe 2/2 re 4/ll per yard. 
Cc oi - 2/9 I do. do. do. 6/2 - 
Stata % soft and velvet- like, 3/3 yard. K do, do: do. 7/- 

E ra extra-stout for Boys, 1/8 per yard. L. For Ladies’ Winter, and Gents’ Summer Suits, 7/9 yd. 
F ss Men, 31in. wide, 2/2 per yard. All Parcels over 2O/- carriage paid to London, 
G = 27in. ’ wide, 1/1} per yard, all wool, for Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Dublin, &c. 


Bathing Dresses, &c. Patterns post-free. 


POPHAM, RADFORD & CO., 
37, 38, BEDFORD STREET; 14, 15, & 16, EAST STREET, PLYMOUTH. 


THE DEPOSITORY, SOUTHWARK. 








OPPOSITE THE % ELEPHANT & CASTLE,” LONDON, S.E, 


No other Address) CHAS. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


Furniture, &c., Warehoused. Removals by Road, Rail or Sea. 
TERMS: MODERATE & POST FREE. 
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NOW READY. 
PORTRAITS OF THE LATE 


REV. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 


Cabinets, 2/- each Cartes-de-Visite, I/- each. To be obtained only of 


DANIEL S. STACY, cz, uprer sTREET, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 





Circulation ever increasing. NOW READY. 
16th Edition. Just Out, post free, 1s. The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 
66 bP] 

HOW TO INVEST. | “BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 
No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 
this work.  “ More valuable than ever.’’"—Vide Public Press. splendidly coloured and deeply interesting Gospel Diagram (size 
% about r4 by 17 inches) entitled * Steps of Love and Grace,” by 

Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30, Great W.C. M. 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 








Now Ready. Price Fourpence. Large numbers at Half-price. 


SERVICE OF SONG. THE WALDENSIAN EXILES. 


COMPILED BY 


JOHN BURNHAM and the REV. MONTAGUE MATHER. 


(Metropolitan Tabernacle Evangelist) iis ey } 
THE MUSICAL SELECTIONS. 


Gtorrous IMMANUEL, Tue Sunny SuHore. Tue LorpD WILL PROVIDE. 

Tue Bisie Sona. UNFURL THE BANNER. Tue Vaupois’ Hymn, 

STAND ON THE Rock. Victory! Victory! Lo! Gop IS HERE. 

THEY THAT TRUST IN THE LorD. I WILL PRAISE THE NAME OF Gop. Now Let THE GATES OF ZION RING. 
Our Licut AFFLICTION, SwWEETLY COME THOSE STRAINS. 


Comparatively little is known by our young people of the fearful struggles of early Christians ; and the terrible price 
at which the religious liberties we now enjoy were purchased in bygone days. This brief sketch is but ome out of many 
such struggles on record ; and we would strongly recommend our young friends to acquaint themselves with such history. 
If this narrative of the suffering and heroism of the Waldenses should lead to such a course of study, we shall feel amply 
rewarded for our trouble and expense in issuing this Service.—J. BURNHAM and M. MATHER. 


LONDON: PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
And of ali Booksellers. 








Fourth Edition. Price One Shilling. 


WAYMARKS FOR WANDERERS. 


By W. Y. FULLERTON. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
It is full of freshness and originality. What is better, its earnest pleadings and plain gospel statements are sure to 
be useful to seeking souls, and we commend it for wide distribution by those who wish to lead others to the home above. 
—Sword and Trowel. 
Evangelists and preachers generally may find a hundred new points of departure from these fresh and suggestive 
addresses. —7 he Christian. 
The homely and personal character of the book will doubtless render it effective and useful.— Rock. 


The exposition of that part of the parable which relates to the elder brother is quite worth the shilling.— 
Y.MC.A. Notes. 


LONDON: PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
And of all Booksellers. 








One Penny each. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. 


THE STOCKWELL RECITHR. 


A Collection of Old and New Favourites, for the Home, the School, and the Band of Hope. 
Edited by V. J. CHARLESWORTH. 


Just the thing which was wanted. Our friend, the Head Master of the Orphanage, has a genius for making telling 
selections for recitation. What with his ‘Song Services” and the “‘ Reciter,” he gives teachers all that they need for 
utilizing the talents of children for public or private entertainment ; and he takes care that something good and instructive 
shall always be the leading article—-C. H.. SPURGEON in Sword and Trowel. ; 


LONDON: PASSMORE & ALABASTER 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
And of all Booksellers. 




















Feverish 
Prickly Heat, 

Det MORGAN: ne furnishes the blood with its 
lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY :—*“‘I found it act as a specific in my 
experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. 


“pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 


MPLOUGEH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


and Tasteless. 


Forms a most Fe tng, Dialing a and tos otcarsnd Beverage. 


Gives instant pet in Headache, Sea or Billous Sickness, Indigestion, Con sipation 
ids, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, CARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 


Lassitude, Heartburn, and 


great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
Dyspepsia.” 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 

Notice my name a Trade Mark. 


In Patent Glass- TTING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. eac 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSUL 


NG CHEMIST; 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





KOPTICA. 


This NEW Herbal Extract is a sPEEDY 
and COMPLETE cure in the worst cases 
of Nevratcia, RHEUMATISM, RHEU- 
MATIC-GoutT, LuMBaGo, SCIATICA, 
FACE-ACHR, and all pains in the limbs. 
It is warranted free from every injurious 
property and ingredient, thoroughly 
harmless, and almost tasteless. The 
best proof of its efficacy is the fact of 
our having received during the last few 
months over 100 voluntary letters, 
speaking of the very great benefits 
derived from its use. 

Particulars post free, together with 
Copies of nearly 70 authenticated testi- 
monials from people in all positions, 

¥ and from all parts of the country 
Sold in Packets, as Joe Mark (as above) on Wrapper, at 
4/6, or post free of 
MEssrs. SQUIRE, tox & Co., Teclaciiey Mansion, London. 








EXCELSIOR,” GAS BATH, £5 10s. 
GAS BATHS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


PATENT GAS CONSERVATORY BOILERS, and 
Portable Hot Water Apparatus. 
REFLECTOR GAS COOKING STOVES, price 15/6, 25/-, 
30/-, 45/-, 52/6, 70/-, 105/-, and upwards. 
PORTABLE GAS COPPERS Galehie for Tea Meetings). 


PATENTEE AND SOLE MAKER— 


G. SHREWSBORY, 
59, OLD BAILEY, EC. 
Factory; Barrington Road, East Brixton, 5.W- 





HELP ON WASHING-DAY! 


NO RUBBING! 


NO BOILING! 





GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES' 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANGLER 


Price £5 5s. (for Cash £4 15s.), or the Villa Washer alone, £2 15s., (for Cash £2 10s.) 


saves 


Washer.” 





Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does the 
Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling. It 
ive Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-Day. 





Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, Anton Street, West Hackney, writes :—“‘ Our girl of 14 does the entire 
washing for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household Treasure, the Villa 


A South London Clergyman’s wife writes :—“I have saved at least ten shillings a fortnight since 
I have had your Villa Washer and Mangler, and never again will I send linen out. 
mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

“Mr. Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has much pleasure in writing to express his entire 
satisfaction with your Villa Washer. It isa great relief, and raises the hitherto fearsome drudgery of 
a Wash into a Pastime, I shall certainly advise my friends to follow your plan.” 


The save to my 





Carriage Paid. Free Trial. 


Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 





Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphlet on Washing, post free, from 
HARPER TWELVETREES, 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 


80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


WORKS: BURDETT ROAD, BOW, E. 





Special Clearance Sale this Month. Soiled Machines ofall kinds in great variety. Sale Catalogues post-free, 
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“* Philip entered the room, Aline with him, warmly cloaked and closely veiled.” 
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ALINE VINE; OR, UNRAVELLED TOO LATE. 





ALine VINE; or, Un 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WHITE Cross 


RAVELLED Too LATE. 


AND Dove OF PEARLS,” ‘*SELINA’s STORY,” 


“ LAuRA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV.—‘ THEY GREW IN BEAUTY.” 


|HE next few years at Bellevue 
passed quickly, the great event 
of each being the holiday spent 
in Scotland. But these holi- 
day visits grew more and more 
alloyed in their pleasure for one reason, and 
that at first a trifling one. 

I was grieved and shocked at the tone 
Archibald Mordaunt took with my darling 
little Harry. Increasingly overbearing and 
contemptuous, it showed that Archibald fully 
appreciated his cousin’s dependent position. 
Yet he was so cautious and covert in his 
insolence that it was difficult to find subject- 
matter for complaint.. Harry had lost the 
protection that Philip once afforded him ; for, 
as he was now at college in Edinburgh, he 
was necessarily away in all but vacation time. 
Yet he resented any affront put upon Harry 
when he was there to notice it. 

I ventured to speak of it to my aunt; but 
in doing so I made a great mistake. She 
was thoroughly bound up in her bad boy, 
and I soon saw there was no redress for the 
grievance. The boy’s shrewdness, energy, 
and all too precocious indications of mer- 
cantile ability made him a great favourite 
with both parents. He was supposed to 
compensate for the disappointment they felt 
in the good-for-nothing tendencies of their 
firstborn—a disappointment they were not 
careful to conceal or cautious of expressing. 
It was long before Harry showed towards 
Archibald any sense of grievance, and I, of 
course, was not anxious to open his eyes to 
it. He was— 





** A noble boy ! 
A brave, free-hearted careless one ; 
Full of unchecked, unbidden joy, 


“So she is, and very pretty; but though 
she is my sister, I like Aline’s style of beauty 
better. How clever Aline is! She will be a 
splendid girl, but wilful. I think I never 
heard of such a combination in a child; it 
must be unusual. So full of fun and so 
childlike, yet such a student. She will never 
be dull or unhappy so long as she has her 
own mind to fall back upon.” 

“T intend her to have the advantage of 
first-class masters,” I replied. ‘She has 
great versatility of talent, and it ought to 
be cultivated. Perhaps in a large school 
the spirit of emulation may be unduly ex- 
cited, but the gratification of success is 
chastened by the lash of criticism, and the 
larger the prospects that are opened up to 
the mind of the young aspirant after intellec- 
tual or artistic excellence the deeper the 
sense of personal limitations.” 

“That is quite true,” said Philip ; “I have 
always observed that conceit is the failing of 
the shallow and half-educated. There is 
sometimes also an arrogance to be perceived 
in the self-taught which would have been 
obliterated if in their study of books they 
had been directed by minds of greater 
capacity and resource than their own. But 
to return to Aline. You do well to invest 
your Athenian graduate with an Arcadian 
simplicity. At the same time you must be 
very proud of her.” 

“Philip, she is the apple of my eye, and 
Harry is her fellow. But tell me, how does 
he stand with boys of his own age at the 
grammar-school ?” 

“ Grandly as a boy, unfavourably as a 
scholar. I tell you Harry is a regular young 
blood, and the strongest point of resem- 
blance I see between him and the more 
richly endowed Aline is their high spirit.” 

“Yes, they may be as sweet as cherries, 





Of dread of books and love of fun, 
And with a pure and ready smile, 
Unshadowed by a thought of guile.” 


Oh, those little vines, how they had wound 


gentle as young lambs while we have them 
in green pastures and give them clover; but 
there is a slumbering Tartar in each, which 
might create a sudden and fell surprise if too 





their tendrils round my heart ! 

““What do you think of Bertha, Emily?” 
asked Philip of me one day. 

“T think she is a sweet child; an interest-| 
ing child.” 


VOL, XV. 





strong for contest, 


much strain was put upon the patience.” 
“But might in case of difficulty prove 
t,” interposed Philip. ‘I 
like these bright, keen natures. Harry is 
never sullen.” 
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“But Aline is sometimes obstinate, and is 
capable, if I mistake not, of being very obsti- 
mate,” I added. 

“ Forewatn her_and you will forearm her.”. 

“The necessity seldom, arises, How con- 
stant Harry is to Bertha. I don’t think Aline 
likes it.” 

“That is because she doesn’t understand 
mt, Yet who can be sure that they will lay 
their childish romance aside as naturally as 
they lay; by their toys? .The sentiment. of 
i may grow upon: them.-, What. hinders ? 
Nought, so far.as I know, except the demon 
of worldliness, that is aye making. unnatural 
masriages, and. forbidding . the. banns. pro- 
elaimed in heaven.” 

From that we drifted. to more, serious 
topics, for Philip was soon to enter college 
as 2)candidate for orders.. .He intended 
ultimately to offer himself for the .mission 
work, and notwithstanding the opposition of 
his family he kept this aim steadily in view. 

When I had attained my. twenty-first year 
ary uncle annually put me in receipt of the 
interest of the money which. he had till then 
kept for me untouched, . This not only 
enabled me to get more lessons for myself, 
but what was of far more importance, to give 
Alme. higher advantages. . Hitherto I had 
been. her principal .instructress, now. I merely 
assisted her, watching with delight the progress 
that she made. In her, quickness: of intellect 
was united with an enthusiasm as steady as 
it. was intense. Quite independent .of the 
spur, we must, if her health-had not been so 
goad, have borne hardly on thereins.,. As for 
Kecreation, she never.cared.to seek it but in 
change of work.. Discouragement was as the 
morning cloud that passes away, for no one 
ever. heard her complaining that. Euclid 
fatigued her, or that Latin was, dry ,and 
German unattainable. By the time she had 
completed her fourteenth year she had,won 
several prizes, and become a contributor to 
the “Bellevue Iris.” When. of an evening 
this was \read aloud, her productions could 
always be detected by their originality, 
piquancy, and childlike voluble liveliness of 
style. So brightly did she pour out her glad 
soul, and like wine of the gods was the over- 
flow to me. 

Like a star she rose above the night-side of 
my sombre-hued nature, piercing through its 
mists ; yet Aline was by no means perfect. 
She had faults—the faults of a strong, free, 
and impetuous spirit. She was wont to 
express among her schoolfellows a Bohemian 
contempt for the restrictions and obligations 








awaiting all of them in the outside world. 
Fain would she have broken asunder all chains 
whose links were not as gold to her;,.daringly 
would she: have looséned all fetters that were 
not clasped with pearls and woven in. with 
silk. , Alas, for her if she should find that 
fate had in reserve, even for wrists like hers, 
the manacles.of iron which it were unmartyrly 
to forego — chains exceeding heavy, which 
frames as fragile as hers must learn to-wear 
royally, standing, upright the while. 

Curious, child !. Wondrously compounded 
of conflicting elements !,, Sublime alike in 
veneration. or in scorn, in love or hate, I 
wondered if there was on earth the royal mate 
of thine—the soul that could subject even by 
the mystic forces of attraction. The horo- 
scope remained unexplained; the anxious 
watcher ,had enough in the present. to with- 
draw; her eyes from looking into the future. 

And what more of Harry and Bertha? 
Little record, save that at fifteen years of age 
they were secretly plighted to each other; that 
Harry, having a taste for drawing, was study- 
ing for a civil engineer ;.and that as all, even 
the young, must have their. trials, his. worst 
trials came to him through Archibald, who, in 
growing up, proved the fact of the child’s 
paternity to the man, but who was, on account 
of the afore-mentioned mercantile ability, un- 
scrupulously arrayed in the coat of many 
colours. 

Of Philip, little save that he frequently wrote 
to me, and begged me to remember that when 
he was.a child he thought as a child, if I 
reminded him of the bitterness with which he 
had assailed the classics. Yet the thoughts so 
early sown in his young brain had germinated 
into,action, and he, was studying not only 
theology, but the Fijian language, as Fiji was 
the field for missionary enterprise he had fully 
decided upon entering, 

And: now I must. change the scenes, and 
bring before my readers one which my hand 
trembles in delineating. 

As I paint it I realize afresh its sentient 
vividness, so I can only promise to present in 
dim and confused outline the second great, 
deep sorrow of my life. 


CHAPTER xXV.—‘“ PUT INTO DARKNESS.” 
ALINE DREADFULLY. HURT. 


T is a wet, wintry evening in November. 
The sextons in the Keswick churchyard 

are re-opening the grave of Henry and Aline 
Vine, to close it again over the mortal remains 
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of a youth on whose coffin-plate is inscribed 
the first of these names. 

In a little parlour in a snug lodging-house, 
Philip Mordaunt; Aline, and myself sit silent 
over the fire—silent; for our ‘hearts are full of 
grief. | We are stricken very sore, for no fatal 
symptoms like a premonitory death-watch told 
us that he whom we loved would’ soon be 
taken from us. It was not ours to gather 
round the bed of sickness, to wipe the death- 
dews from his'brow and catch his dying words 
and looks ; no, or surely our affliction would 
have been more endurable, the blow would 
have been softened ere it fell. 

In her locked chamber in Leith, Bertha 
Mordaunt abandons herself. to bitter, uncon- 
trolled grief. Like a child-widow, she bows 
her sweet head; and will listen tono comforter. 
Great was the consternation in her household, 
when Henry: Vine, having been missing one 
night, search was made for him next day, and 
towards: evening the’ report) came’ that his 
body had been washed upon the coast, only 
to be identified by the clothes he wore; for 
hideous and repulsive were the features that 
looked so beautiful in life. 

Philip was sent to “break the news” to us, 
and to bring us home. Arrived there, we 
found, to our great consternation, that all-was 
over; they had) thought it advisable to: bury 
him some hours before our return ; so in the 
nearest burial-ground, the very burial-ground 
into which I'had so unadvisedly strayed some 
years ago, they had: put our déad out of our 
sight. 

And Bertha Mordaunt sought her room, 
and ‘wept’ and) moaned continually. She 
locked it within, and let none enter it—no, 
not even her mother. And Philip Mordaunt 
mourned the dead and comforted the living ; 
and Aunt Bertha suffered like the rest, ‘and 
trembled for her daughter. And Uncle 
Mordaunt and: Archibald: appeared awfully 
shocked, and cut to the heart ; and the:ser- 
vants: moved about noiselessly, with sad, 
sympathizing faces, for they loved the. poor, 
brave boy that had come:to such an untimely 
end.;; And Allen wrung my hand, while: the 
tears coursed down his cheeks, telling -me 
“‘not to greet too sairly, for theer was nowt 
but gude 7’ t’ lad, and’ nae doot but he'd 
gotten safely hame. An’ whin we a’ git theer, 
Miss Emly, little matter as to whoe amang us 
went suner or later.” 

But it mattered now through those dreary 
days of weeping. How much it mattered to 
one sad heart I do not ask you to: guess, 


| 
| Thesecond dayof mourning had been ac- 


complished, and. night had’ spread; her. pall 
overit, when, Aline came to me with a sor- 
rowful hush in her voice and a silencing 
finger on her quivering lips. 

*‘ Emily,” she asked, ‘‘had I not better leave 
you to-night and go and sleep with Bertha? 
She ought. not to be left alone:, The pre- 
sence of another might be a check upon. her, 
for she puts no check upon herself... She-has 
just: sent Philip away, because he wanted to 
say something consoling to her. | She told 
him not to worry her... I-do not believe ‘she 
has been in: bed since. ‘ . 9 
Oh, dear !” 4 

And Aline burst. into: sobs so. passionate 
as to convulse her whole frame. It was. but 
for a moment. She mastered. herself, and 
proceeding to, Bertha’s room, asked to be 
allowed to sleep with her. After a rather 
sharp contest) Bertha submitted. She -te- 
mained quite passive while Aline changed 
her dress fora dressing-gown, sponged her 
face, and loosened out het soft, glossy plaits 
of hair. Then she kissed her and said firmly, 
“TT shall bring Philip in now, darling, to say 
‘good-night’ to you ; perhaps-he will, read to 
us, and that will do us all good, if only we 
don’t shut our hearts up to our sorrow,” 

She summoned Philip, and I joined them, 
He read to us theeighty-eighth psalm, and then 
in afew, simple, earnest words commended all 
of us to the Great Healer of the sorrowful 
in heart. When we rose we found that Aunt 
Bertha had glided in and had made one of us. 
We went up to the dressmg-table where 
Bertha ,was seated: and kissed her, her lips 
murmured a /‘‘Good-night,;” but she never 
raised: her eyelids: only to. Philip, and then 
the effort seemed to be made in atonement. 

Strange, that. she so young should be the 
chief‘ sufferer! To what did.all this child- 
devotion tend?” Iasked myself as I laid my 
head upon my pillow, and tried, how vainly ! 
to compose myself to-sleep. 

A little after two in the morning, a white 
figure stole into my room. I was startled at 
first; but it laid a warm young hand upon my 
lips, and a voice said: 

“ Hush, Emily! It ‘is only I, only Aline. 
Emily, I came to you, I knew that 1 should 
find you awake. Do you know I’m dread- 
fully hurt about something ?” 

“Hurt about what, my darling?” I said, 
folding her in my arms as if she were yet.a 
child. 

**T have come to tell you, Emily, Bertl a 





when so many were afflicted. 


is asleep—so sound! People always ‘slecp 
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heavily after they have cried very much, so I 
laid thinking, till I could keep my thoughts 
to myself no longer, and I came to talk to 
ou.” 

She laid her cheek against mine, with a 
gentle caressing motion, as was her wont a 
few years back. 

“ Don’t you think, Emily, it was very pre- 
cipitate of them to bury Harry at Leith ?” 

I was startled; for the idea had occurred to 
me, but it would have remained locked in my 
own breast, had not the child touched the 
spring and revealed what. was working there. 

“Have you not thought so, Emily?” she 
said. 

“Yes, Aline, but they did it for the best. 
It can’t be altered now; we must submit to it.” 

* But it can be altered now. It must be 
altered now,” she exclaimed, impulsively 
starting up, sitting up in the bed, while 
heavy masses of gold fell in dishevelled 
beauty around her neck and shoulders, and 
laid like a glory on her fair young brow. 

“Listen, Emily, I’ve thought it all out, and 
I know how it could be done. Such things 
often are done, and if they were not, it is no 
reason why we should not be allowed. 
There’s a railroad now from Edinboro’ to 
Carlisle. Our darling has only been in the 
grave two days, and I know why they put him 
in sO soon, it was out of mercy to us. They 
wanted to spare us the excitement of the 
funeral.” 

“Do you actually want the remains to be 
disturbed—to be removed ?” 

“Why not? Oh, Emily, it could so easily 
be done. Philip could go with us to Keswick, 
bringing the body ; we could have papa’s and 
mamma’s grave opened by night and put it in 
beside them. It wouldn’t be disturbing the 
dead. It would be consecrating and honour- 
ing it. Oh, Emily! it woald be like giving 
Harry back to his parents, to wake with them 
at the last great Day. They would stand in 
its white light together, and, perhaps, we 
should be with them. Oh, dear! but it is 
hard to have Harry gathered to them first, 
and because he was our only brother, he was 
such an idol.” 

“Let it teach you, Aline, not to make idols 
of clay.” 

** Oh, but I’m afraid I shall,” she said with 
passionate earnestness, “I know it’s in me 
to do it; but, Emily, tell me, may I have my 
wish ?” 

I had not the heart to say “no,” although 
I feared that others would say it, so I sug- 
gested a talk with Philip on the morrow. 





‘Oh, yes; Philip will help me, I know. He 
is kind and he is wise. He will manage uncle 
if he is not compliant, and if he doesn’t, 7 
will,” and she compressed her lips, while her 
eyes in that dim light flashed with an un- 
earthly brightness. It was the gleam of the 
latent will, and it was as keen and flashing as 
a sword gleam. 

‘Poor Bertha,” she continued. “Do you 
know, Emily, when I was little I half hated 
Bertha because Harry set me aside for her?” 

** It was only a childish feeling. No one 
could blame you for it.” 

“No, but I took care not to let either of 
them see it, because—” 

‘“* Because what, Aline ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. 

“Ido. It was because you were proud.” 

“ Perhaps it was,” and her voice grew 
dreamy. ‘But last summer, Emily, when I 
was here, I knew better the reason why I was 
set aside, because I had read more, and my 
eyes were opened to see that Harry and 
Bertha loved each other like Romeo and 
Juliet. So I grew to love Bertha and to 
think that I should like her for a sister very 
much, for she was kind-hearted and lovely, 
and she pleased Harry perfectly.” 

“She did,” I replied. ‘“ It was astonishing 
how true they were to each. other, consider- 
ing their tender age.” 

“Not at all, if they loved each other,” she 
gently argued. ‘Oh dear, what Bertha must 
feel! I do so love her for the love she has 
borne my brother, and he was a very dear 
brother to me.” 

“T know it, child. Absence never alien- 
ated your heart from him an hour. Neglect 
never chilled you.” 

“Emily, why did you say it was astonishing 
that Bertha and Harry were true to each other, 
being young ?” 

“ Because, dearest, I had no confidence in 
the attachment. Such youthful loves are, in 
general, very fickle; necessarily so; the mind 
is not matured, nor the tastes and judgment 
formed. So, if absence, and not death, had 
separated Bertha and Harry, there might 
have been a growing alienation, arising from 
unforeseen changes in themselves, and in 
after years they might have laughed together 
over their old attachment as ‘the old folly.’” 

Oh! but why should we be doubted be- 
cause we are young ? I would rather die than 
be doubted. If what you say is true, I would 
rather that death destroyed any hopes of mine 
than that change cameinand proved them fool- 
ish, Onlythink, Emily, how hard it would have 
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been for Bertha if she, in growing up, had re- 
mained true to Harry and Harry had changed 
to her.” 

“It would indeed have been hard—how 
hard, only those know who have experienced 
it.” 

“Yes; and she would have had to hide 
her wounds, while he—but hark, that is four 
‘o'clock striking. I must creep in again 
beside Bertha. Kiss me again, my poor, 
bereaved sister-mother ;” and again, like a 
pale, beautiful ghost, she glided away to 
rejoin her cousin, leaving me in a perfect 
fever of bewilderment and unrest. 

She carried her point, did Aline. Philip 
and I seconded her; but it was her resolu- 
tion that won the day. And so it came to 
pass that, on that cold, damp, autumnal 
evening, the three of us were gathered round 
the fire in the little lodging-house at Keswick. 
At the time of which I am writing, the sex- 
tons are opening the graves of Aline and 
Henry Vine, and a new wound is opened in 
our hearts. The firelight dispels the gloom 
of the autumn without, but it does not cheer 
the autumn within. 

Aline had wheeled up the little couch to 
the fire. She had settled me on it. She had 
propped up my aching head with pillows, for 
she knew it was throbbing pitifully. 

Philip sat opposite me, and Aline between 
us. Presently she rose and left the room. 
‘The pain that ever and anon shot through my 
temples was so sharp that it made me moan. 

Philip, the comforter, the son of consola- 
tion, looked sadly and compassionately upon 
me. Half soliloquizing, he murmured,— 

“*Q thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, 
and not comforted, behold, I will lay thy 
‘stones with fair colours, and lay thy founda- 
tions with sapphires. And I will make thy 
‘windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, 
and all thy borders of pleasant stones.’” 

“How can it be, Philip? If Aline is 
taken, what good shall my life do me ?” 

“ What makes you say, ‘If Aline is 
taken?’ My dear cousin, you are no 
ifatalist. Oh, my cousin, look up and be 
«comforted! Don’t be so dark, so faithless. 
It’s wrong. ‘Oh, God!’” he said, clasping 
his hands in his fervour, “ ‘pitifully behold 
the sorrows of our hearts.’” 

“Be thankful,” he continued, after a 
pause, during which he paced up and down 
the room ; “ be thankful that Aline is such a 
strong, brave child ; so anxious to be a com- 
fort to you.” 

“TJ am; but the firmer my heart-strings 


twine round her, the more likely are they to 
be loosened.” 

“I don’t wonder at your feeling so just 
now, especially as you are so ill; but you 
will feel better by-and-by. Poor, tired soul ! 
God will not leave you comfortless, don’t 
think it. I wish my little Bertha knew the 
comfort of the hidden springs as well as you 
do.” 

“She is young ; she will get over her grief 
much sooner than I shall. Philip, will you 
call Aline? I fear she has gone away to 
weep ; she will make herself ill.” 

He complied, but received no answer. 

“Then she is nursing Mrs. Braithwaite’s 
baby,” I said; for the baby had had fits 
during the day, and its blue, wee face had 
appealed powerfully to Aline’s ready sym 
pathy. 

He went into the landlady’s room in 
guest of her. Presently he returned, and 
said, 

“Emily, do not worry yourself about Aline, 
if she is not here all at once; I shall leave 
you, too, for a little while. Promise me that 
you won’t leave this room to call her, in the 
meantime.” 

“‘ Why ?—is the baby worse ?” 

‘I think not,” he said, evasively. ‘‘ Aline 
will come all in good time. Promise!” 

“‘T will remain here,” I said. ‘If she 
likes to stay watching that baby, all well and 
good. Another’s griefs may divert her mind 
from her own. You do well to go, if you can 
be of any use.” 

This was about eleven o’clock; twelve 
o’clock struck, but Aline did not make her 
appearance. My head ached so, I could 
scarcely lift it from the pillow. I longed for 
her to come, and yet would not have inter- 
fered with her. 

Some time after, the front door was 
opened with a key from the outside, and in a 
moment Philip entered the room, Aline with 
him, warmly cloaked and closely veiled. 

Ill as I was, I started to my feet with 
astonishment. 

‘What is the meaning of this?” I asked, 
sinking back from the violence of the pain 
that the sudden movement had caused. 

T will tell you all about it soon,” replied 
Philip, gravely. ‘She is a very naughty girl.” 
‘Where has she been?” 

“ Have you no idea? To the churchyard, 
watching the opening and closing of the 
grave. I wonder she was not afraid.” 
“Oh, Aline!” I said; “how could you do 
such a thing? Do you mean to break my 
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heart, exposing yourself in a churchyard’ at 
such an hour of such a night ?” 

“Do not be angry with her, Emily ; she 
yielded, I believe, to an almost uncontrollable 
impulse: Come to the fire, child) We must 
try to-get ‘some heat into you to counteract 
the effects of the cold. We must’ ring’ for 
hot “water.” 

He prepared some negus. She took it 
mechanically. Then she put down the glass, 
said “Good night,” and left us. 

“*Tell-me all about it, Philip.” 

“TI suspected she was at the churchyard, 
though T did not tell you so." When T got 
theré the gravediggers had just put the coffin 
into the grave. At the top of ‘it stood-Aline. 
I went up’ to her and touched her, and 
said—‘ Aline, ‘you must come away.’ “She 
only answered with a shake of the head. ‘She 
would neither spéak nor move till she saw 
it-all ‘closed in and the stone ‘up again.’ It 
was an awful sight. The grave is so Jarge, 
and they had disturbed’ another, and. there 
were visible three coffins and the side of'a 
fourth. -However she stood it I do not know. 
Even the men whistled to keep their courage 
up. The moon showed faintly; and’ they 
helped themselves with lanterns and torches, 
Aline herself held a torch. - It was a scene I 
shall never think upon’ without shuddering. 
A great white owl was startled: It flew out 
of the old church tower, hooting to‘its mate 
to follow.” 

*T do: not know what to fear the ‘most, 
the effects of the chill night- air, or of the} 
excitement acting on her over-susceptible' 
temperament.” 

**T ‘do not think you need fear either. ‘She 
has uncommon nerve, uncommon strength of 
mind. The men were lost in astonishment 
at her. The sexton told me that when the 
grave was being opened they put the body in 
the aisle of the church, ‘and she’ sat’ there 
all by herself and kept guard over ‘it with a 
farthing candle. Iam no coward, but I 
could not have done it myself without much 
inward trepidation.” 

“And what did she say about it coming 
back ?” 

“When she saw the stone set up and all 
complete she walked quickly away. © I asked 
her to take my arm, but she took no notice, 
and as we came home'‘we never exchanged a 
word.” 

“Tt was a daring thing for her to-do.” 

“It was; but Aline is One in a‘ thousand. 
For your sake I would not have her’ other | 
than she is.” 





CHAPTER XVI.—THE BITTER, FOUNTAIN 
UNSEALED,.—RECONCILIATION, 


Y_uncle and aunt wishing it, we re- 
mained at Keswick for a fortnight, 
revisiting the old ;scenes. and receiving, not- 
withstanding. the sad . circumstances that 
brought us there, many proofs of the un- 
forgetfulness of friends, ., The scenes familiar 
to me were forgotten by Aline and new to 
Philip. The latter made the most of his 
opportunity that he might beguile us into 
making much, of ours. 

He revelled in the glories of the sunrise 
and sunset, the mighty shadows projected by 
the majestic hills, and the quivering play of 
light.and shade on the green-margined crystal 
lake, He sat with us on the poet’s seat, and 
we,,followed his, thought: as it went from 
thence to regions sitting in the shadow of the 
death. of heathenism, where: he believed that 
the cry of the people of Macedonia had gone 
up, even for him, and in God’s time he must 
obey. 

Our chastened spirits had, abundant leisure 
for communion with each other, as every day 
we took walks which stretched over miles of 
lake and mountain, scenery... Next to the 
solace there is in religion, what so potential 
as.the calm of nature! Amid the voices 
which break upon her silence, we fear to 
indulge. in the dissonance of a moan. We 
feel such veritable units that, in losing the 
sense of self-importance, we cease to exag- 
gerate our sorrows, and her glories symboli 
zing those which are beyond the yeil have 2 
voice which appeals to us to “Come up 
hither.” . The bereaved heart hears and says, 
“Shall I. then wish thee back, my own?” 
Nay— 


**T should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again.” 


Aline’s Excelsior spirit could not but shake 
off some of the weight that pressed upon it 
with these exhilarating climbs. 

A day or two before’ we left Keswick 
Philip and I were sitting at breakfast when 
she came in, looking’ fresher and brighter 
than she had done since she left London. 
A moment’s forgetfulness might have recalled 
a transient gleam of her sparkling beauty, 
or it might be lent by the inspiration of some 
pure and happy thought. The radiant look 
was there, however, and Philip was attracted 
by it. 

“A bright morning’ vision, Aline,” he said. 
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“Tf I were a painter I wotld paint’ you ‘for 
‘Morning.’ Ah, well ! Your ‘noon of life ‘will 
bé long ere it takes its place in the heavens, 
so your rosy freshness well becomes you.” 

Aline looked at him reproachfully, ‘then 
silently down on her mourning dress. 

“And becomes that also,” he said. ‘ Morn- 
ing raisés her face above’ the sable ‘pall of 
night with a smile as if to assure nature that 
‘to fall asleep is not to die,’ and ‘ what ‘a good 
thing’ it isto the eyes to’ behold the’ light.’ 
Ah, let your light be lit at its primeval source, 
my child, and gladden with it-as many as you 
can. “Why do you look’ so beseechingly at 
Emily? Are you thinking she would do for 
evening—grey, sober, thoughtful twilight ?” 

“*T was looking'to her to defend me from 
personal observation,” said Aline, as she slip- 
ped into her chair; “but if personification 
is your mood, evening let her be; for evening 
is meditative—and it is religious ; young 
children. say their prayers in its holy calm— 
and so does nature.” 

“Yes; if you look round onthe hills: here, 
when the twilight falls, you will see that each 
is an altar from which the smoke of incense 
goes up into the overleaning skies. But 
Emily is not obliged to us, for making her‘a 
subject of sentiment ; and as for you, the 
classic shades of Bellevue have rendered you 
shy even of your cousin. Mind, Aline, that 
you are always a good girl to Emily.” 

“Does Emily need you to teach’me my 
duty, Philip, or are you preparing for giving 
good advice on a large scale, by giving it on 
a small one ?” 

“I have done that for some years, and I 
have studied character to that end also. I 
foresee’ difficulties even between you and 
Emily ;‘ for you are a very wilful child, and 
likely, when you are let loose upon society, 
and the yoke of submission is taken off your 
neck, to make blunders of some kind or 
other. Never, then, have any secrets from 
Emily.” 

““T am not secretive.” 

‘Not at present; but who knows what you 
may be?” 

“Why conjure up dreadful possibilities 
about a poor little girl that has never offended 
you? Do you think, if I could grieve Emily, 
I should have the heart ?” 

** Your heart is not to be trusted in the 
matter ; you may either mislay or lose it.” 

“In which case Emily must be sent’ to 
find it; I suppose, and if it is broken, ‘she 
must mend it as she used to mend my’doll, 
Philip, you are too bad. Very soon J shall 




















bé a wonian, and when I am one; I wsll not 
submit to be treated like a child. It as time 
for you to accustom yourself to a little 
respect.” 

“But you must always be a‘ child te 
Emily ;' and’ when’ some things begin of 
which you only dream ‘now, you must tell 
your ‘shy secrets to her as dutifully as a nun 
tells hers to her confessor.” 

Aline reddened till the tears came into her 
eyes’; and I gave him a warning look. 

“Aline, you may think one day in éarhest, 
of what you imagine'I have said fo you in 
jest. May lighter lips never spoil you: by 
saying lighter words. Why do you wear your 
hair swept back from your brow?” he 
enquired, putting the point of a pocket-pencil 
into: it, and bringing it down ‘confusedly 
about her eyes with as’ little ceremony as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ was wont to bestow 
upon his titled sitters. 

I remonstratéd, “Now don’t, Philip. Aline 
must never hide the one feature she’ has 
inherited from her father.” 

“A nice cover that for your pridein & » 7 
do not ask her to hide it, only to veil 7. An 
amplitude of brow is un-Grecian; it is 
unfeminine. ‘' There,”. he continued, as she 
petulantly tried’ to put his pencil aside, “what 
a different ‘effect! I tried to'make Bertha 
wear her hair in that way, but she altered: it 
again, or she would have looked like one of 
God’s dear, contemplative creatures—as if she 
had drawn in: the curtains of her ‘soul, and 
gone behind them to think.” 

Aline persistently pushed hers back, and 
went on with her breakfast. 

Philip, in his unwonted mood, continued, 
“« My taste shall not determine your mode, I 
see ; but some day you will meet with the 
laddie wi’ the: black hair, or wi’ the locks o’ 
gowd, and you will like him to care for the 
way in which you wear your hair. Now, 
mind, before he decides it for you, that you 
let Emily into the secret.” 

“ Don’t let Philip speak so to me, Emily,” 
she said, quite distressed ; for her school-gifl 
life had made her as doubtful as a nun of the 
propriety of such suggestions. 

‘“‘T didn’t mean to grieve you ; but I hope 
you have not learned from your: teachers te 
think anything common that ‘God has 
cleansed. It is long since we gave place te 
mirth, and_ it’s a .sad heart: that) mever 
rejoices. There was a time when you didn’t 
treat me as you do to-day, Aline.: Your hand 
didn’t flutter: within mine, like‘a caged ‘bird, 
when I wanted it for awhile. You were 2 
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good, kind little soul. You sat on my knee, 
and I taught you Scotch psalms that I had 
learned from Allen.” 

“Yes ; I remember,” she said softly, look- 
ing down. 

“I should like to hear you say the thirty- 
second psalm again.” 

Aline had grown shy, and she shook her 
head. 

“ Say it for him, Aline,” I pleaded. 

She evidently did not relish being treated 
so much like a child; but she yielded at last ; 
and her clear voice trembling with emotion, 
she repeated those sweet, quaint lines which 
had once thrilled teachers and pupils at 
Bellevue. This done, her hand was released, 
and she was allowed to drink her coffee—not 
before it was in danger of growing cold. 

I had arranged with Miss Hillworth not to 
return to Bellevue until the January term 
began. It was at her own suggestion that I 
took this respite from my duties, Very much 
I needed it, for notwithstanding our pro- 
longed stay at Keswick I was in a low, 
nervous state, quite incapacitated for teaching. 

When we returned to Leith, we found them 
‘still, so to speak, in sackcloth. The dead 
was scarcely spoken of, but everyone brooded 
over his memory. I was surprised, most of 
all, by the grief evidenced by my uncle and 
Archibald. The former had not, for any 
length of time, been visibly cast down by the 

death of my parents. I had never suspected 
Jim of any great affection for Harry. Indeed, 
I knew he did not like the attachment, which 
he stigmatized as “‘calf-love,” growing between 
him and Bertha. This Harry told me him- 
self; and yet, now that the boy was lost to 
him, he appeared constantly low-spirited and 
dejected. 

I argued from this that I must often have 
wronged my uncle in thought, and Aline and 
I were both drawn to him; grateful for the 
tears he had shed over the grave of our be- 
loved. 

“Tam sure I always meant to do well by 
the lad,” he said to me one day, after he had 
sat for an hour in silence, puffing away at his 
pipe. 

“Yes, dear uncle, I know.” 

The remark though struck me strangely. 
He said it as if involuntarily, in self-justifica- 
tion. As I pondered it a strange impression 
rushed upon my brain, causing it almost to 
reel. 

Had there been any quarrel between Uncle 
Mordaunt and Harry, which had maddened 
the boy to some rash act? The idea was too 


horrible ; I tried to; dismiss it, and it fled. 
Archibald avoided everybody. Remorse gave 
a sting to his grief, which he could not with 
all his art conceal. .Most of all he avoided 
Bertha. 

Bertha, whom no persuasion could get 
away from home, for she quite scorned the 
idea that change could do her any good, 
mixed with the family as usual. She was 
touchingly quiet and thoughtful. Her voice, 
subdued always in its tone, now hardly rose 
above a whisper. She scarcely spoke but in 
monosyllables, and when she smiled her smile 
was too forced to deceive anybody. She sat 
among us assiduously plying her needle, and 
expert as she was with it, the occupation 
was not good, since it did not engage her 
thoughts. 

We all tried to rouse and to comfort her, 
but though she did not repulse us, she made 
it evident that notice of any kind was dis- 
tasteful to her. There was something so sacred 
to us in that calmness, that sorrowfully placid 
face, that we dared not approach even 
through the medium of the same trial. 

“What is your trouble to mine?” she 
asked Aline one day, when Aline, weeping 
beside her, sought to win her confidence. 
Nothing further could be drawn from her. 

One day as she left the room Philip’s eye 
followed her. 

“Oh! that girl! it goes to my heart to see 
her. Can nothing be done to make her look 
up?” and Aline answered : 

“You must wait.” 

Archibald was sitting staring into the fire 
when this was said. 

“I wish she’d speak to me,” he broke 
out. “I’d do anything to make up to her 
for any offence I’ve given her. Indeed I 
would.” 

‘Suppose you tell her so,” suggested his 
brother. ‘ You have never tried to speak to 
her.” 

Awkwardly enough then, when Bertha had 
resumed her corner and her fancy knitting, 
Archie endeavoured to converse with her. 
She repelled him coldly and scornfully, while 
an expression of dislike and disgust, such as 
I had never seen on her face before, mantled 
over her gentle features. It is sad to see such 
an expression on the countenance of a beauti- 
ful girl; it looks so foreign to what ought to be 
there. Poor Archie persevered. He ad- 
dressed a few kind words to her in an under- 
tone, when her face crimsoned to the very 
roots of her hair, and she said in sharp, wild 
tones, “Get away, Archibald Mordaunt. 
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Don’t come near me: I don’t want you. 
I hate you.” 

“‘T know you hate me, Bertha, and so did 
Harry.” 

“Of course he did; you were the thorn 
that spoiled every rose he plucked, and just 
as much as I loved him I hate you, and 
always will.” 

We were almost petrified with astonishment 
at this outburst of pent-up feelings of indigna- 
tion and scorn. Philip tried. to silence her, 
but in vain. 

“‘ Forgive me, Bertha,” pleaded Archibald. 
*‘Tf I could bring him back to life, I. would. 
I couldn't help him being drowned, you 
know.” 

“ You’d bring him back to life xow, would 
you?” she said with cutting emphasis, “ and 
how often haven’t you wished his death, be- 
cause you envied him his good looks and his 
abilities.” 

“Bertha, never. On my knees I tell you 
never ; I have been bad enough, but never 
so bad as that.” 

“T hate you, and I hate my father for be- 
lieving in you,” she retorted; but at this 
moment Philip laid his hand upon her lips 
and said firmly : 

“Say no more, Bertha. Come with me; 
and since this sore subject is opened, let us 
discuss it fairly.” 

“T will not,” she said. ‘I won't be ser- 
monized.” 

“No, but you will come with me. I can- 
not allow my sister to express herself in so 
unfilial, unwomanly a fashion without re- 
monstrance. We had better inquire how far 
circumstances justify it.” 

‘‘T will tell you,” she said, and defiance 
taking the place of other passions upon her 
agitated face, she left the room with him, 
while the crest-fallen Archie buried his face 
in his hands and the tears fell through his 
fingers. 

This was too much for Aline. She put 
her little hand upon his shoulder and said, 
“‘ Dear Archie, don’t take on so; Bertha is as 
much to be pitied as you are; she will be 
very angry with herself by-and-by.” 

“ More thanks to Philip than any affection 
she has for me, if she is.” 

“She little knew what she was. saying, 
Archie. Philip will soon reason her into a 
better state of feeling. He is so persuasive,” 
she added meditatively. 

“Bertha was always so amiable,” said 
Archie. ‘I didn’t think it was in her to be 
violent.” 


What arguments or entreaties Philip used 
with the excited girl I know not, but when 
she next saw Archibald the passionate temper 
was gone, and though he turned his head 
from her, aided by an encouraging look from 
Philip, she gave her hand to him and said— 

“Let us be friends, Archibald, for I for- 
give you fully, as I hope to be forgiven. 
Will you forget that I said I hated you?” 

For all answer Archibald clasped her to 
him in an embrace, which, for the first time 
in his life, was impulsive and fraternal. 

Bertha shrank, but it was well that he did 
not perceive it. From that time he was an 
altered being. The germ of human feeling 
had been sown in the deep furrow which 
remorse had made, and reconciliation had 
quickened it into life and growth. 

On the twenty-first of January we were to 
return to London. Philip went back to 
college. On the evening of the twentieth 
I was sitting in my aunt’s work-room with 
Bertha, who was in her usual unconversable 
mood, when Aline joined us. She had been 
very busy all day. She leaned over Bertha’s 
chair and said— 

“What do you think I’ve been doing, 
Bertha?” 

Bertha’s face did not express any great 
concern as she looked for an explanation. 

“T have,” faltered. Aline, “taken a list of 
all dear Harry’s things, and arranged every 
one of them. Only his writing-desk I left 
just as I found it. I could not bear to 
disturb that. I have arranged his books, 
and marked out one I should like your leave 
to give to Philip.” 

“ My leave!” said Bertha, and her eyes 
filled. 

“Yes, love; you have the best right to his 
things. You loved him the most,” said Aline 
(and I could see how difficult it was to her 
to say that) “and no doubt he loved you 
more than anyone else; so all he has left 
must be yours.” 

“Oh, Aline!” sobbed Bertha, “ what an 
angel you are!” 

“Not I. But I came to tell you what 
I should like for Emily and myself. He has 
left several pencil drawings ; you must give 
us each one, and we must choose which we 
may have. We should also like some little 
thing he wore; a necktie or handkerchief, 
anything will be precious.” 

“Choose anything you like, Aline ; but, oh 
wasn’t it a pity they didn’t think to cut off 
some of his curls,” . 

“It was. Emily and I are both sorry.” 
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* T heard Archibald tell ‘mamma,” she said, 
hysterically, “that the sea-water had‘ taken all 
the curl out of his hair: and ‘it looked so 


queer you wouldn’t ‘have ‘known. it for 'the| with her again in her little parlour. 
same,” and ‘she closed her eyes as’ if trying} not feeling well, retired after it. 
to- shut out ‘some’ painful ‘vision ; “it: had | alone ‘with Miss Hillworth. 


even altered the colour.” 
“©Will Sea-water do that?” asked’ ‘Aline. 


“Yes; I know it is all imagination.” 

Arrived at Bellevue its mistress met us with 
a genuine gush of sympathy. We took tea 
Aline, 
I was left 
We had both 
altered ‘since we ‘had first sat there. I then, 
as now, suffering from the smart of a recent 


“Ves; for Archibald ‘said the hair might | bereavement 


have ‘been brown from the’ colour, and ‘it' was 


quite straight.” 


I was no longer a young girl, but a woman ; 
older’in ‘experience than in. years, and age 


“No one knows I have’ this,” she‘ ‘said, | was beginning to tell upon Miss Hillworth. 


taking from her bosom a ‘piece of silver 
paper in which was wrapped a thick curl of| stooped more. 


hair, the very tint and texture of Aline’s. 

“JT cut it off one day for myself, and I 
plaited some of mine for him, and hung it 
round his -neck;-promising to make him a 
watch:guard’ of it, when he should ‘have’ his 
father’s watch. But I did not hear of its being 
found ‘on him when he’ died.’ Perhaps the 
string broke, and it was washed away.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Aline, again; * that 
the sea should have darkened his ‘hair. ‘It 
neither darkens mine, nor uncurls it.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know what it might 
do if you were a night and a day in it.” 

“ Bertha,” said Aline, coaxingly, “* won’t 
you give Archie a book for a keepsake ?” 

“Yes, Aline, any of them he likes.’ I will 
try to be kinder to him in the future.” 

“ Do, dear ; you will be much ‘happier if 
you forgive and forget.” 

“Forget; never /” said Bertha, firmly, and 
relapsed again into silence. 

The next day, Aline and I were on board 
the steamer which was to convey us to the 
metropolis. We spoke ‘to each other of the 
future, and of the past, with greater freedom 
now that we were again left all to ourselves. 

Leaning over the vessel-side, and looking 
dreamily into the water, she referred, for the 
first time, to her experience in the Keswick 
graveyard. 

“Such a strange illusion came over me,” 
she said, “as I sat’in‘the church, keeping 
guard over the coffin.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“T felt, all at once, as if I was’a clairvoyant, 
and could see right into the coffin; and lo! 
it was not Harry that lay there; but another ; 
Harry was alive, and going a very, very long 
way off. And sometimes since, I have felt as 
if he was not dead. I have never fully 
realized that he is.” 

* An over-excited imagination,” I said, 
“The wonder is, that you did not imagine 


She ‘was’ losing a little of her fire; she 
The lines in her face were 
deeper, ‘and her \hair'was plentifully be- 
sprinkled with grey; but her cheerfulness 
had’ become more uniform, and as years 
toned down her ‘sharpness she grew still 
more motherly and lovable. Pupils, on 
their’ first introduction’ to Bellevue, did not 
fear her as new-comers had done in time 
past. 

After a long ‘conversation over the fire on 
the subjects which were uppermost, she in- 
formed me that as Miss Eidler and the Rev. 
Edwin Grey were soon to be married, she 
should be happy to advance me to Miss 
Eidler’s position in the school when it 
became vacant. I accepted the promotion 
and felt thankful. 


CHAPTER XVII.—PHILIP’S DESIGNS REALIZED 
AND HIS WISHES CARRIED OUT. 


NE ‘warm, sunny morning in May we 
were surprised by a visit from Philip. 
He had come to Bellevue on a double errand. 
One was to arrange with Miss Hillworth that 
his ‘sister Bertha should return to school with 
us after’ the midsummer vacation ; another 
was to bid farewell to us ere he set sail for 
Fiji.- Permission was given us to spend the 
day with him in the city, and he was invited 
to supper with usin the evening. Mr. Briars 
and Edwin Grey were also invited to meet him. 
That was a day'never to be forgotten, but we 
will not linger upon its sacred memories. We 
parted from him, “ sorrowing most of all, lest 
we should sée his face no’ more.” 
The apathy into which Bertha had sunk 
had made it imperative that she should be 
sent from home and have hew objects upon 
which to occupy her thoughts. The eternal 
stitch, stitch must be foregone and a healthful 
variety of work be given her in‘ its place. 
Of course she showed great aversion to the 
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carrying out Philip’s wishes respecting her, as 
they were so obviously good and wise ; so at 
midsummer she returned with us to Bellevue. 

Aline and she were not associated in their 
classes, consequently they saw very little of 
each other. When they did meet, Bertha 
was very reserved with Aline, much more so 
than she was with me. I think she hardly 
liked the contrast that that bright, joyous spirit 
presented to her own. It rebuked her sad- 
néss. Its strength she mistook for hardness. 
In time they seemed, without any misunder- 
standing, to gradually drift away from each 
other. 

I was grieved, but I couldnot help it. So two 
years of school-life passed away; at the end 
of them Aline and Bertha knew little more of 
each other than they did at the beginning. 

They were beautiful girls. Bertha’s calm 
face was again almost cheerful in its placidity. 
Over her smooth, white brow she wore her 
dark ‘brown hair in heavy plaits, which con- 
trasted well with the ivory that it shaded. 
Her dark eyebrows were finely arched, and 
long lashes fringed her quiet, steadfast eyes. 
She had her mother’s peachy bloom, and that 
sweet low voice that Shakespeare approves in 
a woman. 

Aline at seventeen was still short in stature, 
and did not promise to add any more inches 
thereto. She was finely developed neverthe- 
less, while the purple veins in her large, pro- 
minent brow told as truly as the large 
questioning eyes of exquisite susceptibility, 
and a mind whose thoughts were always on 
the wing. Yet neither her health nor the 
fine nervous balance were ever seriously dis- 
turbed. She was a true child of the sun; for 
nature and fortune were alike kind to her, 
and like a sunlit river was the stream of 
golden hair, that rippling from the crown to 
the tip, fell in its lightly restrained negligence 
around her neck and shoulders. She was 
still all fire, all activity, and in succeeding to 
a double inheritance from her parents she 
could not but be largely endowed. ‘She had 
already assayed the giddy heights to which 
the old philosophers in classic groves allured 
their pupils, and the laws that govern mind 
and matter were subjects of her curious en- 
quiry ; while the growth of the languages she 
learned and their subtle beauties tempted 
her to make as wide an acquaintance as she 
could with their respective literatures. 

Then, while in music she was unrivalled 
by the’ Bellevue proficients, none were found 
to excel her with the pencil or the paint brush. 
A universal favourite, her chosen friends 


were few, and intercoutsé with them enriched 
her life. 

Dearly attached as we both were to Belle- 
vue, and grateful to its kind principal, who 
had proved herself through all changes one 
of our very best friends; began to think that 
it was time to direct Aline’s talents into a 
wider channel than’ that of mere self-improve- 
ment. 

I thought how happy a home and hearth- 
joys must be with her to share them. A col- 
legiate existence was no longer desirable, 
though Miss Hillworth pressed it upon us, 
and expressed her readiness to find Aline a 
place as teacher. I did not want a less serious 
life for her, but I did want one less formal, 
and was resolved that the salt of duty should 
keep it wholesome and sweet. So again there 
came the disruption of old ties as we said 
farewell to Bellevue, and prepared to enter 
elsewhere on the important work for which 
we had had such careful training. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—OCEAN SHELL. 


HE cottage in which I am at this 
moment sitting is a little out of the 
maritime town of Noreham, a small town in 
the south of England. On leaving Bellevue 
we were so fortunate as to be able to purchase 
the good-will of a young ladies’ day-school. 
Our cottage was a very deau idéal for pret- 
tiness and comfort. It was not without its 
architectural pretensions either, having a gable 
roof and pointed lattice windows. There was 
a ‘kitchen-garden at the back, and an ivy- 
covered porch with an apology for a flower- 
garden in the front. 

Aline was in raptures with the house. 

“ Oh, isn’t beautiful!” she said, when three 
weeks after entering upon it, I called her to 
tea. Certainly in that time we had been able 
to do much towards making it so. 

She obeyed the summons with her paint- 
brush in her hand, her morning dress on, and 
her face owning to more than a trifling ac- 
quaintance with the paint-brush. 

“T have just finished the transparencies, 
Emily ; come and see them.” 

Perched on a step-ladder, she had painted 
two lovely Italian scenes in oil colours on the 
hall-door windows. As the’ light streamed 
through they looked beautiful, and I rewarded 
her industry with a kiss, telling her at the 
same time to be quick and make herself pre- 
sentable for the tea table. 

She flew off, and was the next moment 
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merrily laughing at the odd figure she pre- 
sented when she looked at herself in the 
glass. 

When dressed she came down rather 
sobered. 

“Emily, there is one thing we have both 
overlooked.” 

‘ Put me in mind of it.” 

“You wouldn’t like our cottage still to be 
called Ladies’ Seminary. _ It is too pretty to be 
nameless, so I shall christen it ‘‘ Ocean Shell!” 

“ That is too fanciful.” 

“Why should everything pretty be fanciful. 
Beauty is Truth in my creed. _Let’s have it, 
Emily, and the next thing will be to advertise 
for pearls in the shape of young lady pupils.” 

“IT hope no naughty diver will find you out, 
my pearl.” 

‘No fear at present. I am in no haste to 
leave my shell and my dear old oyster,” she 
said, putting up her lips for a token of for- 
giveness. 

* Let it be ‘ Ocean Shell,’ Emily.” 

“Well, let it be, Aline ; one denies nothing 
to a spoiled child like you, but we shall be 
laughed at, I warn you.” 

“* How sunny we shall be here of an evening 
when our pupils are gone. It will be ‘ Love 
in a Cottage’ all acted over again.” 

We were interrupted by a call from the 
Rector, the Rev. Barth Kepler, and his lady. 

It was our first opportunity for personal 
acquaintance, though we had seen them in 
church, and their merits had been enlarged 
upon by certain members of the congregation. 
The gentleman I assumed to be of German 
or Flemish origin. He was by repute a ripe 
scholar, and his gracefulness of manner and 
refinement of taste were happy passports to 
the favour of any stranger who was not in- 
different to these lighter charms. The iciest 
reserve might have thawed before his winning 
affability. We anticipated great pleasure as 
well as profit from his Sabbath ministrations, 
for his ideas were chaste and beautiful, and 
the language in which he clothed them flow- 
ing and elegant. Yet if there were no innate 
grossness to subdue, as militant against the 
higher nature, the lower features of his face 
did him grievous wrong, for the benevolent 
intelligence of the whole countenance was 
needed to redeem the unfavourable impres- 
sion that they made. 

Fortunately it did redeem it, and if another 
language was visible to some eyes in the 
rather loose-lipped mouth and heavy chin, it 
was well to remember that the higher nature 


stunted development of the latter has re- 
strained the powers of many a fine, far- 
reaching intellect. 

He was so earnest and faithful in the 
pulpit that we were scarcely prepared for 
light compliments and delicate flattery out of 
it ; yet a subtle aroma of flattering insinuation 
pervaded his conversation, giving it the light 
grace that belongs more fitly to a Suckling’s 
or a Waller’s verse. Offence was as impos- 
sible as it was unreasonable. The best way 
was to ignore it, or to return it in kind; 
remembering that it was the outcome of a 
debonair mood, which, mingling, as it often 
does, with the phlegm of the quiet Fleming, 
is at least not insincere in its desire to please. 

To Mr. Kepler it was as natural as his 
quick, skipping walk; his cheery salutation 
of every Norehamite he met as being possibly 
known to him, and the rose-tinted spectacles 
through which his imagination looked. If fate 
had reduced him to banquet on cold pota- 
toes, he would haye alluded to the meal 
magnificently as a cold collation, suggesting 
recherché confections of lobster salad, chicken, 
and champagne ; and a straw hut would have 
been a “place in the country,” which the 
uninitiated might expand into a stately hall, 
standing beautifully amid its tall ancestral 
trees, 

I find I am writing of him as I knew him 
after long acquaintance. As to his lady, if 
report spoke truly, she was more one with 
Dr. Pusey in spirit than she was with her 
husband. The Tractarian movement at 
Oxford had her fullest sympathies, and the 
rector’s sentiments and views being diametri- 
cally opposed, must have been proportionately 
uncongenial to her. In other respects they 
were well met. There was a physical resem- 
blance also. Both were short, small-boned, 
and inclined to embonpoint; but she had a 
beautiful face, lit up by fine, sparkling black 
eyes, and framed by an abundance of black, 
wavy hair. 

She was affable ; she chatted, and quizzed 
the ladies who had preceded us for the 
absence of a careless grace in their drawing- 
room appointments. The polished walnut 
table in the centre of the room, the lamp or 
a card basket on the centre of the table; 
sundry books in a radius round it, placed 
with a due regard to the colour of their 
bindings, and with an exactness regarding 
space that might have been determined by 
a pair of compasses. Nine flower paintings 
decorating the walls—four small ones each 
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Bric-a-brac, so arranged on a what-not that 
you wondered that it was not labelled, and 
old china that might have charmed an Elia 
stowed away in a kind of cabinet, because 
the fancy for displaying it, if popular, was 
-questionable. 

“How much preferable is the carelessness 
of a cultivated taste to the severity and nice 
adjustment of mere order,” remarked her 
husband. Then followed inquiries as to the 
time of re-opening school, etc., as his little 
daughters were among the pupils promised 
for the first school term. 

““Mr. Kepler himself teaches them Ger- 
man,” said the lady. ‘ Accident has made 
him a linguist, and he instructs our eldest 
boy, who though only seventeen, is no mean 
classical scholar. He is preparing for the 
university.” 

Mr. Kepler interrupted. 

“Are you ethnologist enough to suspect 
me of Teutonic origin, Miss Mordaunt ?” 

“Yes. On Sunday my sister and I quite 
settled it that you were a German.” 

“Not German, but Flemish. ‘Till I was 
fifteen years of age I did not know a word of 
English. - Since that time I have resided in 
England.” 

Playfully turning to Aline, he addressed a 
few words to her in German, to which she 
responded ; and while she was gutturalizing 
away with him in a corner, Mrs. Kepler was 
giving me a few motherly hints about her 
little girls. 

After a few more flowery compliments 
divided between her facility in German and 
the pictures on the wall, also a general invi- 
tation to the vicarage, he and his good lady 
took their leave. 

“ Shall we go down the beach?” said 
Aline to me. 

«* With all my heart.” 

“Some day we will go to the Rock side. 
We shall have famous opportunities here for 
studying conchology and marine botany. I 
shall take more interest in marine botany 
than in floral.” 

“TI doubt it, Aline.” 

“Why? Has it never struck you, Emily, 
that I am rather peculiar in my tastes ?” 

“ Peculiar’! In what way ?” 

“T ‘like statuary so much better than 
painting ; organ-music than the piano ; trees 
than flowers; mosses than ferns; and in 
drawing heads and busts than landscapes.” 

“Your taste, then, is not English—it is a 
little rugged. -But I thought you were a 
great lover of flowers.” 





“And I do love them. I have a tender 
love for flowers. I feel rather the same 
inclination to kiss them that I do pretty 
children.” 

“T understand what you mean.” 

“ How glorious the sunset is at the 
sea-side.” 

Like a great goblet of red wine poured 
forth—poured forth with the magician’s art 
that would pour a fountain from a little 
cruse—the sun was sinking behind the sea, 
his crimson glories flushing the western 
heavens and mingling with the under blue. 

We sat silently enjoying it till Aline again 
exclaimed— 

“Oh! is not nature diviner than art! I 
would rather live here than in London. 
How happy, intensely happy, we ought to be 
here, dear Emily.” 

“So we may, if spared to each other, my 
darling ; but there will come wintry days, 
and angry seas, and cutting winds.” 

“The dark side of the picture. The 
tempest will be very grand. A stormy, foamy 
sea will impress us more than a calm, quiet 
one.” 

‘Tt impresses many a poor mother more,” 
I remarked. 

“Yes ; we shall think of the sailor-boy on 
stormy nights,— 


‘Oh, hear us, when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea.’” 


she murmured, in a low, dreamy tone. 

Imagining, by her silence, that her thoughts 
had flown to one who had made the waves his 
winding-sheet, I suggested that we should 
walk over to the church. 

The shortest way to it, from “Ocean Shell,” 
took us across the fields. 

We found the gates of the churchyard 
closed, but there was a stile over which we 
passed. 

“Listen!” said Aline, “they are playing 
the organ! It must be practice-night.” 

We walked among the tombs, and read the 
inscriptions. On one of them was a little 
white cross, erected ‘to the memory of Agnes 
Kepler, aged three years and three months. 
“And Jesus called unto him a little child.” 

In a few moments we stood under a wide- 
spreading ash tree, listening to’ the ‘strains 
from the organ, then softly stole into ‘the 
sacred edifice, that we might examine it more 
minutely than we had done on the Sabbath. 
From the eastern window we turned to look 
at the organ, which was in a gallery opposite. 
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It.was a:noble instrument, and was evidently 
played by:a master hand. The choir was,in 
attendance, and :was composed of ‘young 
people of high respectability. Two or three 
pews were occupied by boys, who might be 
from twelve to sixteen years of agé,. and whose 
young voices must, no doubt, impart. great 
sweetness to the singing. 

Also we looked: at the tablets. erected ‘to 
the memory of those whose names Noreham 
held in’ honour. All down one aisle tablets 
were erected); first to *‘ Adrian Hay, Gentle- 
man ;” then to Robert Hay, Physician.” 
There were six in succession, alternating 
between these two names; the -first. dated 
from 170%: 

“Rather an.old: family,” remarked Aline. 
“TI wonder if any.of them live here now.” 

A rustling and talking in the choir warned 
us to retire. The singers were evidently on 
the point of dispersing. 

Curious to have a glimyise of the organist, 
we remained for one moment where we were. 
One of the littlé boys waited for him, drew 
aside the curtain, and-led him eut, 

The likeness between them gave us the 
idea that. they were father and-son.’ The 
former not a little dependent. on. filial 
sympathy and love, for he was blind; and 
his sightless eyeballs were concealed ‘behind 
a pair of large green glasses. Yet, for all 
the shadow that they cast, his face did not 
look sorrowful. 


CHAPTER XIX,—CARES AND. PLEASURES, 


UR school opened during the following 
week. We began with twenty pupils 
which were almost as many as. we. caredito 
have, but there were none to compete with us 
at Noreham, and we might have taken a larger 
number and. still kept our school select... All 
the week we had a fair division of labour, 
Aline and I, Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons were our holiday-time, and then we 
strolled out with our sketch-books, or sat/in 
the house and drew ; often, so: employed, we 
sat with each other in the same room for 
hours without speaking. 

Aline’s musical genius soon attracted. at- 
tention. Mr. Kepler praised it everywhere. 
One day he called in company with Mr. 
Bowman, the blind organist, in order that the 
latter might hear her play. With more than 
her usual hesitation, she complied ; but her 
timidity was soon forgotten when she was 
seated at the instrument, and she did not do 


herself, injustice... Then .Mr.. Bowman: ,ex- 
plained. to her the object of his,visit. . He 
was igrowing old and infirm, he said, “even 
the grasshopper now was a burden,” and if 
we would allow:him to teach her the organ, 
he would be glad, when she was qualified, to 
resign to her the post of organist. 

For Jong Aline wavered; but Mr. Kepler 
urged) the necessity, at least, of assistance, 
and the chance of learning to perform on the 
most! kingly instrument of all was alure... I 
freely gave my consent, so she yielded on 
condition that I should sustain her by going 
into the choir. 

‘It is said,” said’ Mr. Bowman, laughing, 
‘that the devil generally takes his seat in the 
orchestra; but if itis so here, he must be on 
his best behaviour, for we are never found 
quarrelling. No doubt he finds himself in 
good society. Most of the young people in 
the orchestra are well educated and respect- 
able ; you need fearno annoyance, Besides, 
I will not leave you too soon to your respon- 
sibilities. I will attend myself practice-nights, 
and. if your sister goes in she will be a stay 
for you. Mr. Kepler tells me she is much 
older than, you.” 

“Oh, no,” said the alarmed Mr. Kepler, 
“I said both the ladies were young, but that 
Miss Vine was very young, little more than a 
child.” 

‘So, so,'\I beg pardon, yours and Miss 
Mordaunt’s. I shall be glad when the young 
Hays come back; they will take the lead, 
You have not had occasion yet to make Dr. 
Hay’s acquaintance, professionally, I hope, 
Miss Mordaunt. He is he doctor of Nore- 
ham, a. very remarkable old man, quite a 
philosopher in his line. His, sons, Adrian 
and. Robert, are walking the hospitals. In 
a short time they will return. home for 
good. Altogether they ate a very fine 
family, and have been notably so for gene- 
rations.” 

“ Noreham, Church chronicles their genera- 
tions,” I said. 

“ Yes, Adrian and Robert are great 
favourites of mine. High-spirited and met- 
tlesome rather; but. beautiful. characters, on 
the whole... Noreham may well be proud of 
them. Well, Miss Vine,” he continued, rising, 
“I suppose we have come to an under- 
standing. I will send my little nephew, 
Joseph, to you to-morrow with the organ key, 
and then you can practise.” 

“Ts that little boy who walks with, you 
your nephew?” asked Aline. “I thought 
he was your son,” 
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© Why ?.” 

“He is so like you.” 

** He is my nephew.” 

He settled his green spectacles still, more 
firmly over his, nose and. told! Mr. Kepler: he 
must hasten home, or the household Abigail 
would befor having him cried. 


Things, did not continue to go'on quite so 
smoothly with us as they at first promised. 
There was one deficiency in our establish- 
ment! which parents, who assumed. the right 
to be dictatorial required us to supply. 

The , Misses Loft: had a resident. French 
governess, so we were bound to have one too, 
True, we did not see the necessity, for. we 
could not only teach French. but speak it, 
but a second-hand acquisition was not thought 
good for the pupil or a fair return for the 
term guinea; So compliance appeared to me 
desirable, especially as Aline had a_ large 
number of music pupils. I resolved: to en- 
gage one for the Easter. 

We were in the second week of the month’s 
holiday that Christmas brings with its. other 
good gifts to people of our profession, and, 
true to the: simple economic habits which 
were obligatory upon us, we were turning and 
altering dresses in the,school-room, when we 
received one of our pupils there as a visitor. 
A degree of intimacy had been established 
that dispensed with formality, yet we took the 
liberty of objecting to Miss Annie Herbert’s 
announcement that the weather was /o//y for 
a walk. 

“ Well, 2ice,” she said. ‘‘ Words are as 
catching as colds, and I caught that one from 
George. _ Lam ina good way too for learning 
all the musical terms. without the catechism, 
for Tom has brought an Italian gentleman 
home with him, Captain Amantelli.” 

“‘ Does he speak English ?” 

* Enough Ainglish for bishness:pairposes,” 
said Anne, with! an attempt. at mimicry ; 
“and: he likes macaroni that can be slipped 
down, the throat like ‘sairpents;’ and when 
mamma told, him she was afraid ours was not 
a Vitalienne, he said; politely, that ‘Anybody 
could make bettare.’ Of course he meant 
nobody.” 

“The mistake was easily made.” 

“Yes, Miss Mordaunt; but. I have such 
an inconvenient sense of the ludicrous that 
the fun of hearing him converse is lost: in the 
mortification at my own rudeness in laughing: 
Already mamma has found it necessary to 
apologize for me. He was not in the least 
offended, but he said— 





“ She laugh too mooch, and all’ improvwviso, 
she cry too mooch, ,; Parbleu!” 

“Tt was a natural inference.” 

“Yes; but I, must. not. forget: my.errand. 
Mamma’s compliments—oh, no! ‘it, was; her 
kind regards',to' you and. .Miss -Vine .in- 
formally, and will you, do us. the pleasure 
of spending Friday, evening with us ?.” 

Haying no other engagement, the inyita- 
tion was accepted, and Annie , informed. us 
that there would’ be a. little carpet 'dan- 
cing, and that |Captain,, Amaatelli would 
look critically on the, same, for, he had 
already boasted of \the ‘superior . grace.| of 
the Italians, and had gone; so: far as.to :say 
that the English danced. when they walked, 
and walked when they danced. The matter 
was, indifferent to me, who did. not’ care; to 
“trip the light fantastic toe;” but I left Aline 
to her own discretion, and was a little curious 
to! see the lively foreigner. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE ITALIAN IN ENGLAND. 


T may easily be imagined that. during 
long evenings, the missionary was fre- 
quently the. subject of, our conversation. 
Marvellous that) faculty of; mental. vision 
which enables the eye of affection—from 
wide plains of December. snows, or, from 
cheerful. British firesides—to. look’ into !re- 
gions far beyond, and beneath the glow of 
tropic skies, and amid the bloom, of) their 
gorgeous flowers to track the wanderer, and 
to imagine his course. Not seen, but realized, 
is all around; from the amber curtains, of 
his horizon, to, the green lizard which crawls 
upon his path. And is this all? “ Went 
not my spirit with thine?” 

Have we not all. known times when near- 
ness to the exile brought sadness and _pro- 
voked a tear; or times when: we rejoiced? 
Perhaps we have opened our, mental history 
books if they were at, hand,, and. have, re- 
corded the depression or the thankfulness, 
and not till years after have we known, that 
it was meet it should be so; that sympathy 
demanded: it. Call this faculty of the soul 
by the name that we like best—sympathy, 
instinct, intuition !—who can; define to, us 
words so vague? What law of mind can 
account for it? Why is. it. given? .. What 
will it be in heaven? Will it enter:with us 
to be perfected, intensified, heightened ; or 
stay without, and die with Hope upon the 
threshold? We cannot tell. 
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It was long to us since we had seen Philip, 
and yet we had only received one letter from 
him. He had a pleasant voyage, and de- 
scribed nearing the island in eloquent terms. 
The tropical sky overhead and the sea below, 
such a sea, where the purple vied with the 
green ; so calm, scarcely a foam-fringe on the 
margin ; so glassy, the eye could reach down 
its many-fathomed depths to the sandy, rocky 
beds, where curious creatures of the finny 
tribe disported or cradled themselves in their 
gorgeous, many-spotted shells; where floun- 
dered turtles, green enough and rich enough 
to have gladdened a London alderman’s 
heart ; and then the island it embosomed ! 
It looked in the distance as if it was let down 
from the crimson clouds. It reminded Philip 
of the Apocalyptic vision of “a city de- 
scending as a bride adorned;” and when 
he touched the shore he saw that all that 
was not human there was fair and beautiful. 

Savage chiefs and their followers soon 
boarded the ship, crying, “ Here are white 
men! intensely white men! Why have ye 
come among us, ye white men?” and when 
Philip explained to them in the little Fijian 
he was master of that he and the English- 
men who landed were men of peace and 
teachers, they listened to him with courtesy, 
and offered him kindness and hospitality. 

As time went on, however, he met with 
many difficulties and perils. 

More than once angry natives thirsted for 
his blood, but a merciful Providence over- 
ruled their threats, so that “not one hair of 
his head” was suffered to fall to the ground. 
Oh good wise head! to which it was so well 
to look for counsel, how hard it was to have 
you where a club might lay you low! 


The lion of Mrs. Herbert's party was, of 
course, the Italian captain and timber mer- 
chant. He was, truth to say, a most engag- 
ing and attractive individual with the bloom 
of the south, and its fire, not only on his sun 
embrowned face, but wrought into the com- 
plexion of his mind and fancy. From youth 
he had been a rover; his quick eye and ear 
gathering light spoils from many lands, and 
giving a cosmopolitan character to an intellect 
which, if not very profound, was at least acute 
and original. How is it that your out-of-door 
Bohemian-like students of men and manners 
are so much more interesting than your col- 
lege bred philosophers or the bookworms of 
your great London and Florentine libraries ? 
True, they may be shallow, but a shallow 
brook is musical. Amantelli could not have 


conversed learnedly on anything, but he had 
seen Egyptian obelisks and pyramids, and 
unearthed some of the sand-buried gods 
of Egypt. He had lolled lazily where the 
champak and the lotus whitely gleam. He 
had inhaled the perfumed airs of Persia, and 
propitiated with the covenant of salt the weary 
camel of Arabia and the milch goat of the 
Alps. He had had an introduction to the 
salons of Paris, and was now surrounded with 
the quiet domesticity of English middle-class 
life, and he was at home everywhere. Music 
and careless motion blended in his ideal of 
enjoyment; not a very high one, but his educa- 
tion was to blame for that, and he had grown 
up beneath laughing skies and within hearing 
of bubbling fountains. Not of the tempera- 
ment of a devotee, yet possessed of some con- 
science, he had received ordinances and sub- 
mitted to the recognition of external forms, 
but the responsibility of his soul he had left 
to the priests that imposed them. 

He did not think them wrong in creed. 
In their creed he had implicit belief. What 
was it to him if their lives gave it the lie, he 
had only to hear the truth the lips spoke and 
to obey. It was theirs to stand or fall before 
a higher tribunal than the private opinions of 
their spiritual subordinates. 

He ridiculed them with a smile as peace- 
able as the green shade of his own olives ; he 
followed them as religiously as a Spaniard of 
old Spain. 

On the whole, he took life as gaily as a 
vinedresser of France the toils of the vintage, 
and he entered into the sentiment of it with 
the passion and emotion of his country’s 
opera. The songs of many lands were on his 
lips ; their languages, except his own and 
French, he spoke brokenly ; their scenes and 
inhabitants made a moving panorama in his 
memory which he could unfold for the plea- 
sure of others at any time. 

Amantelli was dashed with a romance that 
might have awakened an innocent spirit of 
coquetry in any girl, but perhaps conversation 
with him might have been more serious, if he 
had not been so teasing, and had not insisted 
on speaking his broken English in preference 
to the French he so well knew. Aline then 
was as naively, as she was innocently, guilty 
of trailing him. Just emancipated from the 
schoolroom, she had not made proof of her 
power, nor even guessed that any danger to 
others was attendant on its exercise. 

I was almost as slow of perception as her- 
self, and little loath withal to be a listener to 





the piquant small talk which revealed no such 
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: 
emotion beneath the surface as afterward | 
| don’t understand it.” 


betrayed itself. 

Some of the Italian’s presumptuous. criti- 
cisms I may be allowed to transcribe, for it is 
well that we, with our insular pride, should 
catch a glimpse of ourselves in. the glass that 
our neighbours hold up to us. 

“ Ainglish ladies all learn; music without 
all to be musical, - Italian ladies are all) 
musical without to learn to play. 


contree only the artistes play, and they fill| there. 


“What a rigmarole,” replied Annie, “I 

“ Rigmarole! rigmarole! Vat is to say, 
rigmarole !” 

Annie was at a loss, 
assistance, 

“Rigmarole means a long yarn.” 

“A long yarn. Qh,.I see; I understand ; 


Aline came to her 





but a long yarn may have to do with one ship; 


For in my, |but vat has’a long- yarn to do with mees 


I say she a ‘leetel méchante, nota long 


the days and the summer nights with melody | | méchante, and yarn notte mean michaite se 


and harmony. Now, German music may be| 
very clevare and very intricate, but there’s| 
more brain than.soul in. it. It’s.notte sim-| 
plice, émouvante as the melodies of my Italy. | 
And the French music, ce west rien! But 
Italian music,” he continued, goes to your 
heart, makes you cry.” 

“Yes,” said Annie, looking up to the 
captain, with a face that did not endorse 
her words, “I never hear Italian music but 
it makes me cry; that is, if I know it is 
Italian.” 

‘* Bravissa, mees; but pardon me for to 


say, I did not think you were so senseeble | 


as to cry.” 

‘“‘ Not so sensible!” and Annie laughed a 
most inconsiderate, impertinent little laugh. 

“Not so sensitive, captain, you mean to | 
say,” said Aline. 

‘Oh, bravissa ! senseeteeve ! 


“We sometimes say ‘yarn’ for story or 
| scolding,” said Aline ; and anxious to change 
| the subject, she asked him if Italian: ladies 
were never méchante or mécante. 

“Si, si, mees; but not as Ainglish ladies 
are. Ainglish ladies too clevare. ‘by half. 
| Italian ladies more fieuse. They go to con- 
fess and to pray all the days, while Ainglish 
ladies only go Sundays, so they have more of 
time to read and to write. Ainglish lady 
write one lettare in cing minutes, Italian lady 
| take cing jours.” 

Just then Mrs. Herbert interrupted with— 
‘Miss Vine, when do you mean to take your 
| turn at the piano? Can you remember any- 
| thing operatic ?” 


| She played some snatches from Verdi, and 


| 


| the familiar plaintive airs were not lost upon 


| | the passionate little captain. 


Gently beating time with his fingers, he 


“Yes, sensitive means feeling, 4 touchante ; | Oc casionally accompanied _ the music with his 


sensible means sevsé, sag 

“Oh; I see, I dle mei | 
laughs at me for nevare, she ver vicked.” 

“T ver vicked!” and Annie spoke with an} 
injured air. 

“Oh, no, captain, I am very good, Miss 
Vine knows, in school.” 

“Qh, non, mees, ce que je vous dis est 
vrai; j'ai voyagé en. beaucoup de terres, j/ai 
vu beaucoup de monde, mais une méchante | 
telle que vous je n’ai jamais vue.” 





Mees there | 


| fine voice, gliding over difficult movements 
with true Italian ease. 

When she had finished, he rose. 

‘“‘T rise, mees, to make my compliments to 
|you. Vous étes artiste!” and anxious to 


show her that he had not forgotten the lesson 
| she had given him, he said to her— 


“It must be for to say that you rendered 
that beautiful air with much semsttavableness.” 

Aline laughed, and suffered the mistake to 
| pass uncorrected. 
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Part III. 

bing HEN I got back to the school, I 

$ e 4 found the classes arranged and 

a) things pretty well in train. As 

oes Herr H was very busy to- 

day, he had begged his assistant, 
Herr R , to come early and show me 
what there was to be seen. So now we went 
over to the house to look for him. Now, Herr 
R is a Russian, speaks scarcely any 
Polish as yet, and only broken German and 
English, so that I wondered how we should 
get on together. ‘However, his Russian polite- 
ness and his ready tact and donhomie seem to 
wina way for him, and the Jews, to whom he 
has come as a missionary, received him espe- 
cially well. I should have liked to visit some 
of them with him, and to be present at 
their discussions, but he said that just now 
they avoid as much as possible entering 
into any religious argument or disputation, 
“For,” say they, “let us alone for a while, 
these are the days of supplication.” The 
twelfth of September is with them the first 
day of the new year, and they prepare them- 
selves solemnly for it. 

With Herr H , who had still a little 
time to spare, I visited the great Marien- 
Kirche, the beautiful towers and pinnacles of 
which had attracted my attention in the early 
morning. The one tower is much shorter 
than the other, and he said the legend is that 
two brothers were building them, when one 
perceived that the other was getting on much 
faster and better than himself,and in a sudden 
fit of mad jealousy threw him down from the 
giddy height and killed him. Remorse as 
sudden followed, and the murderer vowed 
that he would now complete his brother’s 
tower more beautifully than he had himself 
formed any conception of doing, and that 
he would raise it far above his own. This 
was done, so the story says —and very 
beautiful indeed it is. Perhaps the golden 
crown which encircles its taper spire half way 
down was intended as a crown placed upon 
the dead brother’s interrupted work. I do 
not know, but it is there. 

Most of the Cracow churches are old, of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They are of 


LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST,” ETC. 


brick, far more imposing in structure outside 
than within, being after the Italian model, 
with no pretensions to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The Marien-Kirche is highly decorated, 
as they all are, but here the decorations are 
ancient and interesting. The whole of the 
choir is faced with alto-relief wood-carving, 
coloured and gilt, wonderfully well preserved, 
and there are also some pieces of valuable 
Gobelin tapestry. I should have liked to 
have examined everything much more 
minutely, but a silent mass was going on, 
and Herr H did not like to stay too long, 
besides it was time to be making some plan 
of what I was to see and do, so as not to 
waste the precious hours which flew by only 
too quickly. 

The idea was that I should take advantage 
of the fine day, and of Herr R——’s escort to 
go to Wielicska and visit the world-renowned 
salt-mines there. They are only shown on 
certain days in the week, and unless it be fine 
weather and a good number of people happen 
to go, it is a very expensive business, for they 
are only opened for a fee of sixty-eight gul- 
dens—about £6 16s. However, when one 
considers the number of guides needed, and 
the lights and torches and rockets and music 
brought into request for the visitors’ behoof, 
it is not so surprising. Besides, many travel- 
lers come to Cracow for the sole purpose of 
seeing these famous mines of Wielicska, and 
I suppose one would not go away without 
doing so, even if one had to pay the whole 
fee oneself. They are the largest salt-mines in 
the whole world. Theyhave been worked now 
for upwards of 400 years, and so far as anyone 
knows or sees, they may yet be worked for as 
many more, if the world exists so long! 
They form the staple wealth of Austria—in 
fact its only wealth. Someone remarked, 
“We have no gold, no silver—but we have 
salt!” The Government depends upon this 
salt of Wielicska to pay off the heavy interest 
of its national debt, and when, not very long 
ago, a vein had been worked too closely, and 
the waters of the Vistula broke through, 
seeming to threaten destruction, great was 
the alarm, and very urgent and instant the 
endeavours to repair the damage and prevent 
further mischief. These proved successful, 
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but there is still so much disorder and con- 
fusion in the lower galleries that strangers are 
not taken throughthem. Salt is so valuable 
that the miners are very carefully searched 
each time that they leave the mine, to make 
sure that they do not secrete any lumps in 
their boots, or otherwise about them. The 
duty ‘upon it is so heavy that, as Herr R 
said, salt is dearer at Cracow, at the mouth 
of the pit, so to speak, than in London! 
There are considerably over a thousand work- 
people employed. It would be a curious cal- 
culation to find out how many persons have, 
in the 400 years since the first salt was dug 
here, gained their living by this mine! The 
excavations are so extensive that it is com- 
puted that the added lengths.of all the gal- 
leries equals sixty German miles, that is, two 
hundred and forty English. The salt vein 
extends sixty German miles from west to east 
along the Carpathians. A second mine is 
worked at Bochnia. The galleries run in all 
directions from Wielicska, and it almost 
startled one to be told at the railway-station 
that we were standing immediately over one 
of the great salt halls! The shaft by which 
visitors descend is thirty-six fathoms deep. 
The lift takes three quarters of a minute to 
reach the bottom, and after that one descends 
by one thousand and sixty salt-steps further 
into the bowels of the earth. Eighty-six 
fathoms below the surface is a salt lake, seven 
fathoms deep. Its waters are so impregnated 
with salt that they can take no more, and it 
is said that they are so buoyant that if one 
fell in, one would not sink, but tumble about on 
the surface! The mine yields three different 
kinds of salt. The purest and best is found 
in large crystals, perfectly hard, white and 
clear, transparent as glass. This is sold at 
twelve guldens the hundred-weight. The 
common or green salt, which looks something 
like lumps of rough, sandy bottle-glass, is dug 
out with the axe in large cubes, placed in 
barrels and so sent to the top. Its price is 
five and a half guldens the hundred-weight, 
and then there is the purer sort, free from 
sand, which is sold at six guldens. The total 
produce is over a million and a half hundred- 
weight yearly. 

Wielicska is about three-quarters of an 
hour’s very slow railway journey from Cracow. 
One can drive it in about an hour and a half. 
At the station we found such a number of 
persons taking tickets for Wielicska, that 
Herr H , who had come to see me and his 
Russian friend off, said, “ It will be a cheap 
view to-day; your share of the fee will not be 











The idea of thus drawing in- 
ductions beforehand at Cracow, of what was 
to happen at Wielicska hours later in the day, 


a large one.” 


rather amused me. But it was quite true ; 
all those who’ took tickets at the same time 
with us were going to visit the mines, and a 
great many more followed later by carriage. 

The mine, and the railway, and the inn- 
keepers of Wielicska must, I think, be in 
league together, otherwise why, as this line 
goes no further, must the only train at all 
feasible arrive at a quarter-past twelve? the 
mine not being visible until three ; and why, 
again, seeing that we reach the surface of the 
earth once more by six, does the return train 
not leave before half-past seven ? thus oblig- 
ing all travellers, whether they will or no, to 
dine, and take coffee or tea at Wielicska. 

It was a pleasant little journey, a little bit 
further into Poland. It was a fanciful idea, 
perhaps, on my part, but it would keep 
occurring to.me, to compare all that I saw 
with a theatrical scene, or an act in an extra- 
vaganza. Here was a line of hay-makers in 
long, white linen coats, and steeple-crowned 
felt hats with broad brims ; they seemed to 
be turning the sweet-scented crop in regular 
time, as if to music. Further on, was another 
group, forming a charming medley of colour; 
the women in bright turbans, and skirts of pink, 
blue, and apple-green ; the men in vests and 
coats brilliant with scarlet piping and buttons, 
tufts of finery stuck jauntily in at one side of 
their broad hat-ribbons, as if purposely to give 
just the right finish and tone. Light narrow 
wicker-work carts of the country stood wait- 
ing for their loads, or were being driven off 
by charioteers got up as if for a masquerade, 
drawn by horses so lightly harnessed, and 
such a long way off from the carts, that they 
seemed only there for show. ‘The very cow- 
boys in the fields appeared to be in mas- 
querade ; and a woman minding two pigs 
was a study of colour. Then there was the 
scenery —the background to the picture ; 
now a line of low, undulating hills, again a 
bit of pine-wood, and yet again one of those 
pretty Indian-looking villages in their feathery 
plantations of weeping-birch, and ever and 
anon—never very far apart—might be seen 
tall, square granite-pillars, with people kneel- 
ing near them. They are the so-called 
“images,” that is, images are carved upon 
them, taking the place of the open-air shrines 
and crucifixes of Italy and France. 

It did not seem to me long before the cur- 
tain fell The first act of the drama was 
over! We were at the station, and the scene 
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changed to Wielicska itself, It isa pretty 
village, built upon rising, undulating ground ; 
one yery primitive inn, and still more primi- 
tive restaurant, together with two or three 
beer-shops—still further down in the scale 
surround the market-place. A few steps 
higher up stands the church, with the little 
presbytery behind ; near to this. is the office 
of the salt-works ; and all about and around 


are the thatched cottages of the miners and 
their families. 


tion somewhere at head-quarters.’ It ended 
in “veal-cutlets ;” which reminded me of ex- 
periences.of a like nature in the Tyrol moun- 
tains. They were, however, quite good, and 
well-cooked, and the beer was excellent—so 
was the bread. Herr R called for a 
cucumber pickled in salt, which he seemed 
to think a very good addition. These 
cucumbers haye a smoky smell and taste, 
which I do not like ; yet they are certainly a 








We went to the inn—the best in the place 


pleasant addition to roast meat, when fresh 
cucumbers cannot be had. An old man had 
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PEASANTS OF RUSSIAN POLAND. 


—and found ourselves in a large, low-pitched 
guest-room, with sanded floor and no furniture 
but what was strictly needed—tables,. and 
some. wooden chairs or settles against. the 
wall. The attendant, a young Polish woman— 
buxom, blooming, and black-eyed—took life 
evidently very easily. .When asked, ‘“ What 
we could have for dinner?” she said, “ Any- 
thing we chose to order!” When pressed 
more closely, she said, “She would go and 
see.” She did not hurry back, and at last 
Herr R-——~ had to go out and ask the ques- 
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spread out.a little exhibition of small articles 
f salt-crystal—crosses, and lockets, 


ings ; but I thought it better to make 
my purchases after having been in the mine ; 
so after dining we wandered out, and sat 
about, and wiled away the time as we could 
till. the other guests began to assemble near 
the office ; and by-and-by an old guide came 
tosummon us in. Heads were then counted, 
and as the officials will not take the trouble of 
apportioning the, fee to each person, one of 
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the gentlemen was deputed by the rest to do 
it. We were, I think; twenty-six persons in 
all, and a division sum was_ successfully 
accomplished in gulden and kreutzers ; and 
we were beginning to pay our respective 
shares, when two or three more visitors arrived, 
and, as any number up to thirty may enter 
for the same fee of sixty-eight guldens, this 
altered. the proportion due from’ each indi- 
vidual. A great turmoil ensued; some wanted 
to leave the calculation as it was, so as not to 
waste more time, some were very anxious that 
the whole should be re-divided ; one made one 
suggestion, one another; and a good many 
retired altogether, to avoid being mixed up 
in the discussion. ‘The gentleman who had 
kindly arranged the matter before, declined 
to go through it all again; he turned up the 
blank side of the sheet full of figures and 
names, and begged someone else to take his 
place. I thought the thing never would be 
settled. But I suppose the same sort of 
scene takes place every day. The officials 
looked quite used to it, and did not interfere; 
and in the end, somehow—I cannot at all tell 
how—the matter got itself arranged ; only Iam 
sure we must all have stood and jostled, and 
sat and chattered in that office for an hour ! 

The sixty-eight guldens once in the hands 
of the clerk, we were led by the old guides to 
another building, erected over the mouth of 
a shaft, now used only by visitors. Here was 
a dressing-room, where we could leave off or 
put on anything we liked. ‘The guides provide 
holland coats or overalls for the sum of ten 
kreutzers. I and many others donned these, 
but they are not really necessary, the galleries, 
stairs, and halls being all as dry and hard 
and clean as a house-floor ; and there are no 
wonderful feats of gymnastics to be performed 
as in the salt-mines of Berchtesgiden, ren- 
dering a sort of miner’s dress a necessity, 
both for ladies and gentlemen. 

We were now called for by name, in the 
order in which our payments had been made 
and entered on the list, and some amusement 
was created when “ Pani-Bat” was repeatedly 
asked for, the said Pani-Bat not heeding in 
the least, but quite innocently and uncon- 
sciously looking about to see why the called 
one did not appear. I had failed to recognise 
the Polish rendering of my name and title, 
and as several of the visitors knew that I was 
English, they were quite aware that this was 
the case, and kept repeating in an amused 
manner “ Piini-Bat!” “ Pani-Bat!” At last 
Herr R told me, and I was as much 





amused as the rest. 











As soon‘as I had entered the lift the word 
was given, and down it went with as many of 
the party as it would hold; I think a dozen 
or sixteen, in several tiers, four in each com- 
partment. As we started, a sort of fear came 
over me, lest I might never come out of the 
bowels of the earth again. However, we 
reached the bottom easily and safely, and 
the interest of what followed stifled all fears 
and made one forget their existence. A troop 
of boy-guides, carrying classic-shaped lamps, 
like the old Roman and Pompeian ones that 
may be seen in museums, or depicted on 
monuments, now surrounded us, and we were 
ushered silently into a chapel of salt. All the 
most beautiful crystals seemed to have been 
used in its adornment. — It looked like trans- 
parent glass or clearest alabaster more than salt. 
The carved altar was of salt, the statues were 
of salt, a beautiful sculpture of the Crucifixion 
was of salt. In a niche was a salt statue of 
Augustus II., carved out of one piece of pure 
crystal. Long ago it was sent to Warsaw as 
a present, but as it began to melt it was sent 
back. In the mine the melting process is sc 
very slight as to be imperceptible. The air 
is very dry, and the temperature remains the 
same summer and winter. On this same 
burning, scorching day, when it seemed too 
much even to walk a few steps in the open 
air, we continued walking in the mine below 
with little intermission for three hours with- 
out any particular fatigue. Yet it was not 
cold, nor even cool, but just pleasant. Two 
ladies—Russian Poles—were in thin trans- 
parent dresses, with necks and arms almost 
bare, but they did not seem to feel any in- 
convenience. 

We looked a strange company as we moved 
onour way along the dark but glistening galleries. 
The boys, with their flaring torches, dropped 
hot flaming grease at every step, for the lights 
they carried came from a thick wick hanging 
over the mouth of the saucer-like vessels, fed 
by a lump of raw tallow, which melted faster 
than it burned, and gulped over with every 
swing of the lamp. ‘The mine inspector 
headed the procession, and the motley party 
looked weird and fantastic in the semi gloom 
and in their unaccustomed garb. We pre- 
sently came to a large hall called, from its 
being immediately under the railway station, 
the Bahnhof Saal. Here, in imitation of the 
railway waiting-rooms, wine was set out and 
sold at ‘20 kreutzers a glass.” Some was 
drunk, and while we stood and sat there— 
something after the fashion of people waiting 
for a train, wondering, not when it would 
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come, but what next would come—a horse 
and waggon were driven swiftly across the 
hall, emerging from one dark gallery and 
disappearing as suddenly in another, the only 
light on its path being the miner's lamp. 
Was it a happy chance that it came just 
while we were halting there, or was it sup- 
posed in some way to represent a train 
driving into the station? I do not know; 
but at all events it was curious to find horses 
and waggons driving about at that pace in 
the heart of the earth ; more curious, I think, 
even than to find underground railways and 
trains driven beneath the surface of London 
streets. 

This hall was very lofty, and lighted by 
numberless candles in handsome chandeliers 
of crystal. But the crystal was salt, not 
glass! Wherever we went, and stopped, and 
looked, and moved, all was salt! Blocks of 
it, in piles, were placed ready for removal 
near the entrance of one of the galleries. 
Looking down another, far away in the dis- 
tance glimmered a light ; so far away that it 
seemed to be only a speck or pin’s point; 
but there it was, and there the miners were 
at work. Just then a detachment of them 
passed us, their pickaxes and hatchets in 
their hands. They were returning above- 
ground. Their eight hours’ work was over, 
and they were going up for an eight hours’ 
rest. I could not learn all that I wished, for 
everyone was Polish, and everyone spoke 
Polish, and one could not tease even the 
kindliest stranger by asking for interpreta- 
tions for ever and ever. 

Herr B had not descended the shaft 
with me, as he had been down with some 
friends only two or three weeks before. He 
saw me into the lift, and promised to meet 
me when we came up again. However, 
several people were very good in endea- 
vouring to enlighten me, especially a young 
lad who was very intelligent and helpful. 
He told me that he was a Pole, but had 
lived five years as a boy in Berlin, so that he 
spoke German well. He seemed to have 
read up all about the mine beforehand, and 
was quite au fait in it. I also hoped to read 
what I could not learn on the spot, for I had 
heard that Mr. H—— had a book all about 
it; but when it came to the point, this proved 
to be in Polish! Dear me! how often I 
wished that I knew Polish during those four 
days in Poland and amongst the Poles: the 
knowledge of a language is a great power. 

But let us continue our way through the 
mine. Here we are, about to descend a long 








flight of broad salt-stairs; and now we cross 2 
little bridge, over a deep chasm. Below 
stands a man, with a flaming torch, to show 
the depth. He moves it about, and the roof 
and sides of the chamber sparkle, as the light 
catches them—There! there is a report! A 
mine is being sprung, somewhere far below 
us. Down more steps, and along more gal- 
leries, and then we come to another chapel. 
Once a-year a solemn mass is said in these 
chapels—possibly on the day dedicated to the 
miners’ saint, whoever he may be. But we 
may be sure the miners do not content them- 
selves with one mass in the year. They will 
go to church above-ground when they can, 
and say their prayers below when they can’t. 
Miners are a very pious race—as my young 
companion remarked. And, indeed, one cam 
fancy that the sense of danger ever present 
with them would soften and awe the most 
hardened heart. How touching are some of 
the earnest passages in that beautiful poem, 
“‘the Bergmann’s Gruss ”—the miner’s pious 
leave-taking from his cottage home, and the 
thankful welcome on his return. 

There were so many things to see, that I 
cannot remember all in detail—tablets in the 
walls commemorating royal visits, and in- 
scriptions referring to particular events, and 
much besides. Presently the sound of am 
approaching band of music was heard, and, 
as we entered another large and lofty cham- 
ber, the musicians—a band composed of the 
miners themselves—filed in at the other end, 
and took up their station there ; while we: 
were invited, by the inspector, to mount a 
little platform or tribune opposite. When the 
music had ceased, two men came forward 
into the dim obscurity, and set down two 
objects on the ground, to which they applied 
a match ;—a swift retreat, a slight explosion, 
and the roof was lighted up with a shower of 
rockets, which fell in red and green spray at 
our feet. 

Then our march continued, in a long, 
irregular procession ; the boy-guides holding 
their quaint lamps low to the ground, and 
flickering them to and fro as they walked, 
trying in vain each to keep to his own party 
of four, who ever swayed hither and thither, 
separating continually, and often dispersing 
amongst their acquaintance before or behind. 
Now the magic music is heard again; we are 
winding round a deep, dark chasm. Descend- 
ing many stairs, and passing through a short 
tunnel, we come upon the musicians, an illu- 
minated lake, and a flying bridge, which is 
slowly gliding towards us across the black, 
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still waters, to take us across. I thought of 
the River Styx; not very @ propos of anything 
however, except the blackness of the water ; 
for I don’t think Charon was supposed to 
play sweet music to those whom he ferried 
over, or that he illuminated either barge orany- 
thing else! On a staircase in the distance a 
man suddenly appears with a flaming torch ; 
and again I could fancy that thewhole is athea- 
trical representation, a scene in a play; only 
here I am, myself taking part in it, sitting on 
this ferry-bridge, gliding with it to the other 
side. The soft music ceases as we step on 
the salt-shore once more ; but the report of a 
pistol makes the place echo and reverberate. 

We are now eighty-six fathoms below the 
earth’s surface; we are not allowed to go 
lower, and, indeed, no one seems to crave 
for it. But the wonders are not yet at an 
end. After winding upwards again, above 
the lake, still through many galleries and cor- 
ridors, and again up salt-staircases, we came 
at length to a very magnificent saloon; a 
burst of music struck up as we entered, and 
the light almost dazzled our eyes. I am 
afraid to say how many candles were burning 
in the three immense chandeliers which hung 
from the lofty roof. Again they were of cut- 
crystal, and again we were told that every 
drop and pendant was of salt! This is called 
the ball-room, and, really, it is no mean one. 
We seated ourselves around the walls, on 
benches—still all of salt ; the whole centre 
space was clear and empty. At the upper 
end was a sort of monument, I think—I for- 
get what ; at the other, the band was playing 
all sorts of brilliant Polish music—national 
airs, to dance-measure. One’s feet were 
ready to move—like Hans Andersen’s red 
shoes—on and on, in spite of everything. 
Others, apparently, felt the same; for very 
soon I found a gentleman was really leading 
a lady out to dance, and, after they had made 
a few rounds, more couples took courage to 
follow. I was asked, but declined; I was so 
pleased to have an opportunity of following 
the strange, picturesque, fantastic mazes of 
the Mazur—the original of our Mazurka. 
But how could any Englishman—or English- 
woman-—attempt to imitate such a dance as 
this! It is a true dance of the mobile, 
passionate south. Dull northerners would 
neither feel its sentiment nor have the 
plasticity required for these graceful, way- 
ward, impetuous movements and involved 
figures. Each fresh couple seemed to begin 
the dance with a sort of triumphant gallopade 
through the hall, the ladies keeping step more 








or less, the gentlemen raising the foot high 
from the ground, bending the knee, and 
bringing it down again with a resounding 
stamp in time to the music, so as to give 
the effect of castanets almost. The long, 
pelisse-like overalls flying behind them, or 
girt in with a girdle, gave the dancers the 
appearance of peasants in their country cos- 
tume, which added to the effect. After the 
gallopade, the dancers placed themselves as for 
quadrille ; and a variety of figures followed, 
which might, perhaps, be slightly compared 
with some of those in the Lancers, only that 
the involutions there are simple baby’s play 
compared with the intricate turns and wind- 
ings of the Mazur. Sometimes a gentleman 
was, as it were, taken possession of by two 
ladies, whose hands met and crossed, now 
before, now behind him, till, in most perfect 
time, he slipped beneath, and, before one 
could see how it came to pass, he had taken 
another place in the kaleidoscopic maze. 
Ther a ring was formed, and everyone 
seemed to glide in turn beneath the upheld 
arms of everyone else, each couple duly 
meeting in the end, and once more gal- 
lopading triumphantly around. Then, alk 
stood in one long, straight line, side by side, 
holding hands, and, with a stamp, the left- 
hand end wheeled round, and the whole 
string passed through the arms of the right- 
hand couple. This was repeated, the left-hand 
couple apparently each time breaking off, 
and joining itself on at the other end, until 
thus the places of all had, by degrees, been 
reversed. It was an exceedingly pretty figure, 
and done so smoothly and elegantly that 
one felt almost dazzled—as in looking at the 
turns of a chromatrope on the wall. Perhaps 
our English school-games of “ oranges and 
lemons” and “tying the knot” are taken 
from the Mazur. 

It reminded me of them, only they will not 
well bear the comparison. The dance came 
to an end, the music ceased, and the inspector 
led us on once more, out of the salt ball-room, 
from beneath its salt-crystal chandeliers, and 
we were againin the dark grey-green galleries, 
which still from time to time I touched, to 
make quite sure that they really were salt, and 
no deception. Here and there a bit of pure 
white crystal shone out, and a little guide-boy 
would break it off for one of his party, but 
this was not often, and perhaps now I feel 
just a little disappointed when I remember that 
I expected to find these halls and corridors 
almost snow-white. They really are not, how- 
ever, naturally of the dull, dark colour they 
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now weat. ©:Centuries,: and: the:smoke of the 
thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands of oil- 
lamps, and the steps: of ‘myriads *of visitors, 
have conspired to dim their lustre. 

And now here we are at the footof the shaft 
once more, and.“ Pini Bat ’:gets into the lift 
with. the: inspector, and two of the visitors 
who \are the great: man’s invited guests, a 
lively young. Polish lady and her courteous 
old father; and. very ‘soon we have: been 
drawn up to the mouth of the mine, and step 
into. the.open air again, ‘The daylight dazzles 
one at the first moment, and above-ground is 
somehow so different to below-ground that 
one looks about almost bewildered, and un- 
able to: discern things. 

“* Here,” cried a voice, ‘here Lam); and 
here isthe dressing-room, where you will find 
your hat and cloak ;” and Herr R ap- 
proached, whilst a superannuated old miner 
began to divest me of my holland wrap. 

Like.a swarm of bees we next surrounded 
the stalls of crystal wares spread out in. the 
entry. ‘They were very pretty and very cheap, 
and, I. bought several things. Some ladies 
carried. away whole: boxes full, but I feared 
that close packing might break them, and so 
contented myself with few. Everyone was 
pleased and happy... Three hours under- 
ground had made us quite old and intimate 
acquaintances, and when we met. presently 
afterwards at. the restaurant, where most de- 
licious coffee was to be had, we spent the spare 
hour and a half very pleasantly in discussing 
all that. we had seen. In looking out upon 
the quiet green hills it: seemed strange to re- 
flect upon the work that had been carried on 
beneath them for hundreds of years. past, and 
upon the wealth which their foundations have 
yielded, the support.of an empire ! 

Poor Austria! it does sound very pitiful to 
be dependent on salt and paper money. It 
cannot, join. the German Empire in its new 
general coinage,’ because it cannot afford it; 
it is obliged to issue paper gulden, for it has 
not even silver, let alone gold.* I did not 
see a silver gulden all the time I was there, 
and. even the dirty little plated coin seemed 
scarce, for more often than not I received ten 
copper kreutzers as change, instead of a plated 
ten-kreutzer. piece. It is miserable money. 
However, it is considered a great stride that 
in Austria weights and measures are to follow 
the new standard. Albeit, it is very tiresome 
that the new continental yard does not agree 





*This was written before the new Austrian gold 


with ours ‘any more than the old one.’ The 
latter is shorter, and the former was longer 
than our measure. 

I was afraid that the afternoon must have 
been very long and tedious for Herr R , 
but he said he: had found an opportunity for 
conversation with some Jews, and the time had 
passed profitably. 

Presently “someone » looking» from the 
window cried out that a procession was pass- 
ing up’ the hill towards the church. I went 
out. -It: had’ turned the corner out of sight. 
I followedon to the church: The front door 
was closed, but making my way tound to the 
side furthest from the village I came upon a 
singular sight. A little group of turbaned 
women, in their bright chintz dresses and 
heavy boots, knelt before the door with two 
or three children and a man, perhaps a dozen 
altogether. All held tall candlesin their hands, 
which flared and guttered: down upon their 
fingers. Now and:then they muttered a short 
prayer all together, then they talked. A little 
way apart from the group lay a little coffin on 
the grass, a few flowers were strewn upon it. 
It was awaiting the priest’s benediction and 
the sprinkling of the holy water, and then it 
would be carried through the village to the 
little graveyard on the hill-side, and quickly, 
one may say carelessly, laid in its earthly rest- 
ing-place, without. form or ceremony, prayer 
or priestly presence. The relations are poor 
people, too poor to afford to pay for them ! 
The priest is long in coming; he does not 
hurry himself for the small fee he will gain 
here. The people look many times towards 
the door of the little: presbytery.: At last 
the man gets up,/and: goes to see whether his 
reverence ‘will not come. One old woman, 
perhaps the grandmother of the babe in the 
coffin, sobs. quietly, and: tears run down her 
face. A neighbour tried to comfort her. 
Now here comes the. priest, running hurriedly 
down his little garden, his threadbare cassock 
flying open, and showing the high Hessian 
boots,. which form as strange a contrast to 
the ecclesiastical dress as they. do to the 
peasants’ pink or white cotton trousers and 
the women’s bright skirts. 

A little bell is rung, the priest hastily says 
a Latin prayer in the porch, he dips a besom 
in the holy water, and sprinkles the coffin 
three times; spreads out his hands over it 
and the people, with a few words of bene- 
diction, and hurries through the group and 
up his little garden, as he came. 

They get up. The ‘one woman, who 








coinage appeared. 


seems the only real. mourner for the dead, 
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What: struck me so much.,was that the 
troubles. of their country seem so ever and 
continually present with them: and when 
they alluded to them it was always in a voice 
of sadness and lamentation, as if speaking of 
a lost relation. ‘I can ‘understand now their 

I turned to go back to the restaurant, | wearing mourning for their beloved lost 
feeling grave and subdued. The lively Po-}country. The Polish ladies are said to be 
lish lady questioned me as to what I had} very refined, intelligent, and well educated ; 
seen. I said a sad and mournful procession. | and this one felt. There was an absence of 
Her father remarked, however, that it could | the petty curiosity and inquisitive questions to 
not matter how a body found its last resting: | | which, an English. traveller is so usually ex- 
place. “In fact,” said he, “cremation is the | posed abroad; at least, in all regions where 
only sensible thing. I shall order my body | English are rarities. These ladies talked of 
to be burned when I die.” I believe that/the wonders of the mine, of the history of 
the idea of burning the dead is fast gaining | Cracow, told me of the glories of the old 
ground in Germany. | cathedral on the Castle Mount, where the 

The sun was sinking behind the green hills| Polish kings lie buried; and dilated upon 
of Wielicska as we retraced our way to the|the beauties of the view from Kosciusko’s 
station. Our carriage party this time was a;monument, which, they said, I too must go 
very pleasant one. Especially I becamej|to see. They asked, did I not intend to 


and her neighbour take hold of the bands 
passed beneath the little coffin and swing it 
between them. The rest clasp their flaring, 
guttering candles more tightly, and the pro- 
cession moves off at a fast trot towards the 
burial-ground. 








great friends with four Polish ladies from|come to Warsaw also. 


Warsaw, who had made many overtures all | 
through the day. They were so pleased— | 
“grateful,” as they expressed it—to find an 
English person taking interest in Poland, and 


feeling sympathy for its condition, its history, | 
| they are Russians at Warsaw, wrote down the 


and people. To them it seemed surprising 
that I knew anything about Maria Theresa’s 
doings, or that I showed any sentiment when 
I said that Poland had always seemed to me 
like a rag which had been seized at three 
corners and torn into as many pieces, “It 
was so! it was so!” they exclaimed. “Ah!” 
added one, with the tears starting to her 


It is a fine city, 
although not possessing the interest of an- 
tiquity that Cracow does. 

All said that I must come and visit them if 
I go there, and one, she who had tears in her 
eyes when she explained that, though Poles, 


address and gave it to me, Almost every 
word has a Z or Y or K in it, sometimes all. 
I cannot attempt to pronounce it. If ever I 
go to Warsaw I shall carry it in my hand, 
as foreigners sometimes do in London. I 
wonder whether I ever shall go! One felt 
quite sorry to part when the time came. We 


shook hands warmly, and soon were separated 
in the stream that issued from the station 
doors. 


eyes, “ we are unhappy; nous sommes mal- 
heureux, trés-malheureux.” Sometimes they 
spoke German with me, sometimes French. 
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“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


BY SARSON, 


H, beautiful thoughts, do we think of Thee now! 
The world has awoke to the light on Thy brow, 
As 


Eyes strain to the winepress, acquainted with grief, 
That the sight of Thy patience may be their relief. 


The beauty men saw not is now our desire, 
We praise it with harps and with lips touched with fire. 
’*Mid thousands and thousands the chiefest art: Thou, 

No throne is so high as the cross where we bow. 
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No crown is so royal as Thy crown of thorns, 
No robe like Thy purple its wearer adorns ; 

No unguent soft dropping, or tears for the dead, 
Are precious as Thine over Lazarus shed. 


The cunning right hand may loosen or bind, 
Its magic has never brought sight to the blind ; 
Its exquisite touch cannot soften the smart 

Of the wounded in spirit, the broken in heart, 


Nor ever was hand-clasp so warm and so sweet 
As answered to hers who sat low at Thy feet ; 

No kind Father’s arms, round his penitent thrown, 
Did ever assure of such love as Thine own. 


And never did weary head lean on a breast 

So tender as that Thy beloved one prest ; 

What marvel the man basked a child in Thy love, 

And the proud wing was tamed to the peace of the dove. 


The dark aisles of Time the echoes prolong, 

Of those whose thoughts burned and whose language was song ; 
But deep is the hush when from mountain and sea 

The sweet winds are wafting a story of Thee. 


Oh, many a time in the darkness of night 

A form has been seen that has caused us affright ! 
But fear has been changed to the gladdest surprise 
When Jesus has stood revealed to our eyes. 


’Mid shadows as dread as the homes of the dead, 

With our hearth-flames extinguished, our earthly joys fled ; 
O’ertaken we’ve been by a Hand that has torn 

And smitten most sorely our spirits forlorn. 


O cruel my foe! How canst thou contend 

In secret with me, who have none to defend ? 
But day-dawn appearing, the rod we have kissed, 
So satisfied Zhou shouldst correct as Thou list. 


Lord Jesus, for Thine appearing we wait, 

And patient our “ faith’s expectation” is great ; 

We comfort each other with thoughts that still yearn 
The things that the angels would look in to learn. 


Sweet subtleties now of reason and speech 

Are ever at work Thy deep counsels to reach ; 

And free as a fountain, and sparkling as wine, 

Are the praises outpoured on that great love of Thine. 


“What think ye of Christ?” Oh He is the theme 
Of song in the night, of vision and dream ; 

The world lies in sin, and her sight is yet dim, 
But a thousand tongues tell what we think of Him. 


Could the cross that He died on bloom all around, 
And the flowers and fruits of the love that has wound 
Over and down it be symbolled, we’d see 

That never had Earth nursed so fruitful a tree. 


What think’st Thou of us? Ah, Jesus in pain, 
Full often against us, we hear Thee complain ! 
But grant us in heaven, upon the white stone, 
To read how peculiarly each was Thine own. 
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My Summer Hozipay, AnD Wuat | Saw tn It. 


BY THE REV. J. P. HOBSON, M.A., VICAR OF STANSTEAD ABBOTTS, HERTS. 


AUTHOR oF “Scrirrurs EcHors 1N ouR CHuRCH’s CoLtxcts,” “From DEATH UNTO LIFE,” 
‘¢SHortT MEMOIR OF DAWSON CAMPBELL,” ETC, 


I.—THE RHINE, 


| HE name of Aix-la-Chapelle calls 
up visions of a glorious past— 
for in this place lived and 
died the mighty monarch Charle- 
magne. 

The cathedral, after those we had seen in 
Belgium, was at first, from the smallness of its 
size, a little disappointing. In fact, it was some- 
what amusing that, having entered a portion 
of the building, we looked about to find the 
entrance into the cathedral proper, and, not 
finding it, we discovered that we were in it. 
The church consists of two parts—first you 
enter the old portion built by Charlemagne in 
804. This is an octagonal building, resting on 
eight massive stone pillars, over which runs a 
gallery surmounted by a dome. Under- 
neath the centre of the dome are to be seen, 
cut in the flag-stone, the simple words 
“Carlo Magno,” to record the place where 
some allege he was buried. Others, however, 
think that his tomb was in an adjoining 
chapel. From the east-end of the octagon 
runs the choir, a lofty building with many 
and large windows filled with beautiful stained 
glass, 

The guide-book told us that the pulpit was 
enriched with carved ivory, gold, and precious 
stones. We stood under the pulpit and 
looked and looked again, but-no ivory could 
we behold, not a gem could we see, nothing 
appeared but a very ordinary and, after Bel- 
gian pulpits, very common wooden pulpit. 
After a while, however, we discovered that 
what we saw was only a casing, which on pay- 
ment of eighteen pence is swung back and 
reveals to you those glories which the guide- 
book describes. As, however, we wanted to 
see the treasury, for which two shillings had 
to be paid, we did not care to expend our 
money on that. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle we began the relics—a 
list of those contained in the churches of the 
city will give an idea of the strange things 
which the Roman Catholics profess to have, 
and the strange credulity which can believe 
in their reality. 








The cathedral contains a shrine of the thir- 


teenth century, in which are a white garment 
of the Virgin Mary, the swathing-cloth of our 
Saviour, the cloth in which the body of John 
the Baptist was laid after his decapitation, the 
| cloth which our Saviour wore round His loins 
when He died. These are shown to the public 
only once in seven years, and on other oc- 
casions to kings and potentates only. In other 
parts of the treasury were to be seen :—The 
girdle of the Virgin, a leather girdle of our 
| Lord, part of the rope with which our Lord 
| was tied in His passion, a particle of the holy 
| cross, some of the hair of St. Bartholomew, 
| the teeth of St. Thomas, a bone of Zachary, 
| (father of John the Baptist), a point of one of 
| the nails with which our Lord was nailed to 
[the cross, a leg of Charlemagne, and two 
| bones of his arm. In a shrine of pearls and 
precious stones given by Philip VII. of Spain 
were, to.quote the words of a local guide-book, 
a part of the reed that served to make a mock 
of our Saviour, part of the linen cloth which 
was spread over His holy face in the grave, 
some hair of St. John the Baptist, a rib of the 
firstmartyr,St.Stephen. Therewasalsoastatue 
of St. Peter, showing in his hand a ring from 
the chain with which this man of God, who 
had suffered so many persecutions and trials, 
was chained in the prison. ‘There was a gilt 
shrine containing some more bones of Charle- 
magne, and a piece of the sponge with 
which our Lord was refreshed. 

In the Church of St. Adalbert were a 
shoulder-bone and leg-bone of Mary Magda- 
lene, a bone and some blood of St. Stephen, 
a particle of the holy cross. In the Church 
of Theresa, a piece of the linen cloth that 
covered the face of our Lord in the house of 
Caiaphas, when He was heaten and asked, 
“‘ Now do prophesy us, etc. ;” a linen cloth of 
the Virgin, and a particle of the holy cross. 

At the Church of St. John the Baptist is 
a cross containing two particles of the holy 
cross, particles of clothes of Jesus Christ, 
of the pillar and whip used at the scourging 








‘of our Lord, of the garment of the Virgin, 


and bones of St: Paul and St. James the 
Younger ; a particle of the rod of Moses and 


| Aaron, and an arm-bone of St. John the Bap- 


tist. A relic-shrine containing a particle of 
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the holy cross, some bones of St. Andrew the 
Apostle, the teeth and bones of St._ Bartholo- 
mew, some bones’ of the Apostles Simon; 
Jude, James the Younger, Matthias, and of 
the Evangelists St. Luke and St. Mark. 
There is also. a shrine containing a part of 
the holy cross, and a pyramid with a tooth of 
of St. Matthias, some bones of St. John the 
Baptist, St. James, and .St, Bartholomew ; 
some blood of St. John the Baptist, and par- 
ticles of his bones and of his skull; anda 
particle of the bones of the innocent children. 

Thus it will be seen that in Aix alone are six 
pieces of the cross, three portions of the 
clothes of the Virgin Mary, pieces of bones 
of seven of the Apostles. 

After viewing such of this long list of relics 
as were in the cathedral we partook of some 
lunch in the restaurant connected with the 
Elisenbrunnen, which is a well connected with 
one of the hot-water springs for which Aix is 
famous. This over, we made our way to the 
Rathhaus, which stands in the market-place, 
where we enjoyed the sight of the old market- 
women, each enveloped, as to the head, in a 
great shovel straw bonnet, which was exactly 
hke her neighbour’s. The Rathhaus stands 
on the site of an old palace in which Charle- 
magne was born, and in one of the upper 
rooms the Congress of 1818 met. From this 
we went up the Lousberg, a wooded hill rising 
200 feet above the town, and from which an 
extensive view of the city and the surround- 
ing country is obtained—a view which. well 
repays the trouble of ascending. Having 
had our view, we rushed down again helter- 
skelter, to. the great astonishment of the 
natives, and got to the station just in time for 
our train to Cologne. 

Cologne and the Rhine are so well known 
to all who travel on the Continent, that it 
would seem almost needless to say anything 
about them, except that, perhaps, some of 
those who read this paper may never have 
been there to see for themselves, 

We found Cologne, as, usual, very full and 
had a good deal of difficulty in getting rooms; 
we at last, however, got located at the Frank- 
furter Hof, just under the cathedral.. Who can 
adequately describe the beauties of that 
magnificent pile, from which every vestige of 
scaffolding has now been removed, showing in 
all its perfection the completion of that noble 
designcommenced on August 14th, 1248, under 
the auspices of Archbishop Conrad von Hock- 
staden? Two legends are related with regard to 
the manner in which the plans for this great 
work of art were obtained. One ascribes it 





to Divine inspiration, the other to Satanic 
agency. 

In the first : Conrad: von Hockstaden, 
having conceived the idea of erecting a 
cathedral, entrusted the task of preparing the 
plans to a monk, named Albertus Magnus, 
He meditated long and earnestly on the great 
work which he had been called upon to 
perform, but ideas came not ; he prayed to 
God, and then to the Virgin, for help; and 
at last one day, having fallen asleep, he 
thought that his cell was filled with a heavenly 
radiance, and four masons appeared, fol- 
lowed by the Virgin Mary; on a sign from 
the Virgin, the masons proceeded to trace 
on the hare walls of the cell the plans for the 
building, which were so indelibly impressed 
on the monk’s memory that, on finding him- 
self alone, he transcribed them on paper and 
presented them to the Archbishop, who was 
enchanted with them and ordered them to 
be put into execution. 

Far different is the other legend. It goes 
upon the supposition that the name of the 
architect is unknown. A young man who 
had already made himself famous by some of 
his buildings was entrusted by the Arch- 
bishop with the erection of this cathedral. 
Seated on the banks of the Rhine one day, 
he began drawing plans. Viewing one with 
satisfaction, he was startled to hear a voice 
which came from a little old man, telling 
him that he had only reproduced Strasburg 
Cathedral. Rubbing this out, he made 
another, which he was told was Spires; a 
third was Rheims. Angry at this, he threw 
his stick to the stranger, asking him to draw 
a better. The stranger drew one so far sur- 
passing anything that the architect had ever 
seen, that he asked for what he would sell 
the design ; the answer was, “At the price of 
your soul.” The architect, in terror, made 
the sign of the cross, at which the stranger 
and plan disappeared. Reaching home, he 
tried to reproduce the plan he had seen, but, 
try all he might, he could not get the right 
proportions. Drawn by a fascination to the 
banks of the Rhine, he saw the old man once 
again, and this time agreed to buy the design, 
which was to be given him at twelve o’clock 
the next night. At the hour named, stranger 
and architect were there; the parchments 
were given to the young man, and then the 
devil drew out another, which was an agree- 
ment to give him his soul, But at this 
point the young man drew a crucifix from 
his pocket, exclaiming, “‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan! In the name of the Holy Trinity, I 
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abjure thee and all thy works!” Every 
attempt to get back the plans was frustrated 
by the crucifix. Foiled in his attempts, the 
devil went away, saying a curse would be on 
the building, and that the work should never 
be finished, atid -as.soon as the architect was 
dead his namé should be forgotten. The 
designs were: but the young man 
chafed so at this that he'was found one 
morning dead im his 'bed.. 

Another legend gives the architect a dif- 
ferent endi According to this, he is 
supposed to Have ‘drowned himself, with his 
dog, in a canalof water which had been made 
from ‘Treves to Cologne by an injured 
journeyman,?as ‘aSign thatthe cathedral 
should never ‘be: ¢omplete.On the centre 
pillars of the fifst and second stages, on the 
west side of the solith tower, may'still be seen 
a couple of ancient gargoy. les; which are said 
by the peoplé ‘to be true ‘likenesses of the 
original architéet and his dog. 

Though tradition gives the credit of the 
design to Albertus Magnus, later researches 
leave no doubt that the plans were made by 
Gerhard de Rile. The choir—commenced in 
1248—-was consecrated in 1322. In 1347, 
the walls of the nave and the southern tower 
were commenced. In 1437, the southern 
tower was so far completed that bells could 
be hung; and in this condition it remained 
until 1868, During the sixteenth century, 
the northern aisle of the nave was completed; 
and in 1508 the stained-glass windows which 
still exist were put in. After this, various 
vicissitudes fell upon the building. In 1796 
the building was conyerted by Napoleon I. 
into a hay magazine. It was not till 1833 
that the work of completion was commenced. 
On September 4th, 1842, the foundation-stone 
for continuing the etection of the cathedral 
was solemnly conseefated and laid in its 
place by King* Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia. From that time the work went on 
rapidly, until, October 15th, 1863, the entire 
interior of the building was dedicated to the 
purposes of Divine worship. The two 
western towers, however, had still to be com- 
pleted. By the end of 1876, both towers 
had reached a height of 300 feet. In the 
spring of 1880, the finials were standing at 
the foot of the-towers, ready to be placed in 
position. At roam. on August 14th, 1880, 
the dressing of the towers with flags told the 





632 years to the day since the laying of the 
first stone. On February 12th, 1881, the 
scaffolding from the octagon spires which 


spring out of the towers was removed ; and 
when we were there (August, 1881) there was 
only a little scaffolding still remaining, which 
we were told a week or two would see 
removed. 

The cathedral is cruciform in*shape ; at 
the end is an apse formed by seven chapels. 
The length outside, from end to end, is 
4444 feet; the breadth 200 feet; and it 
covers a space of 7,459 square yards. This 
is not so large as our St. Paul’s, which is 
9,296 square yards, “The height of the ridge 
of the roof is zo1§ feet; of the top of the 
spire, 5114 feet. ‘This is much the highest 
in Europe. 

The west facade is most magnificent. In 
it are three beautiful doorways, each of which 
is a study. Unfortunately, I am _ not 
acquainted with architecture, otherwise I 
might describe, to the delight of those who 
are, how these doorways are surrounded or 
surmounted by shafts and niches, canopies 
and pinnacles, until the face divides off into 
two massive towers; which themselves grow 
into two elegant octagon spires of open stone- 
work—so delicate that, as we stood at the 
top of the towers, looking up into those lofty 
cones, it seemed ag if the breeze which came 
rushing through them must blow them away. 
Along each edge of the eight sides project a 
number of crockets. It is, of course, my 
bad taste, but it struck me that these creckets 
take away somewhat from the majestic 
appearance of the building, and that a plain 
straight line meeting the sky would have had 
a grander effect than the more decorated one. 
In fact, I must own to a slight feeling of dis- 
appointment as I now saw the cathedral 
Having seen it twice in 1872, I think that E 
was led to anticipate that the spire would be 
somewhat more majestic; though it may fairly 
be said, what could be more beautiful than 
this exquisite spire? However this may be, 
look from what point you may, you are filled 
with astonishment and awe, as you gaze at 
this, the greatest specimen of Gothic archi 
tecture. 

The north and south sides are enriched 
with apparently countless, flying buttresses, 
pinnacles, carved with the most delicate hand 
—giving you some idea of the vast amount of 
labour which must have been expended, and 
the greatness of his mind who conceived it all 

As you enter you are struck with the forest 
of pillars that meets the eye. Here are no 
less than seven-two complete pillars standing 
by themselves, while running up against the 








wall there are forty-six more, As you enter 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL.—THE CHOIR AND HIGH ALTAR, 
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the south door you look down a long avenue 
of pillars which runs the whole length of the 
church, till the two sides meet in a semicircle 
at the back of the altar. At each side of 
the central aisle are two others, formed by 
two additional rows of pillars. The interior 
of the choir is thus described: ‘The 
splendour of this choir, with its arcades rising 
heavenwards, possesses a majestic simplicity 
exceeding all power of description. The 
groups of slim columns stand ranged in their 
rows like the trees of some ancient forest, 
and at their summits they divide into a multi- 
tude of branches which interlace with their 
neighbour, forming a series of pointed arches, 
almost too high for the unaided eye to reach. 
If, as is true, infinity cannot ‘be portrayed in 
a defined space, still these grand pillars and 
lofty walls, rising boldly on high, do give an 
impression of continuity which may be easily 
prolonged to infinity.” ——G. ForsTER. 

To visit the chapels at the back of the choir 
a ticket is necessary. Here you see the 
treasury with the usual supply of relics. The 
chief object of interest is the shrine of the 
Magi. It is a reliquary six feet in length, 
three and one-third feet in breath, four and 
three-quarters feet in height. ‘The skulls, 
which are visible, and the bones which are in- 
side, are supposed to be those of the Magi. 
Part of the reliquary is gold, the rest silver- 
gilt, and is studded with 1,540 precious 
stones and cameos, and is valued at £ 350,000. 
Passing on from the treasury, the next chapel 
contains a large frame in which are preserved 
the original plan and elevation of the north 
tower of the west fagade of the cathedral. 

In the next chapel you behold the tomb of 
Conrad von Hockstaden, the founder of the 
cathedral, who died in 1261. Behind the 
high altar is the chapel in which were pre- 
served the remains of the Magi until removed 
to the treasury. 

The nextchapel contains the famous picture, 
the Dombild, a representation of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, by Stephen Lochner, and 
painted in 1426. “ The ideal and poetic com- 
position of the entire picture, the freedom of 
design, combined with the natural position oc- 
cupied by the figures, the solemnity, gentle- 
ness, and repose which meet the eye, as well 
as the harmony and warmth of the colouring, 
gave the picture its great value.”—(The Cathe- 
dral of Cologne: F. T. Helmken.) A little 
further on we reach the chapel of the Virgin, 
the altar of which is adorned with the 
picture of the Assumption, painted by Over- 
beck, and purchased for £1,500. 














These chapels all examined, the cathedral 
must be ascended. It is a somewhat toil- 
some journey, but one by no means to be 
avoided. We climb up, and now we are led 
along a gallery outside ; immediately below 
you are the roofs of the chapels, above you 
flying buttresses fling themselves out to meet 
other buttresses, and lift up their proud heads 
in delicate pinnacles, or jut forth as gargoyles 
in the form of hideous monsters that glare 
and stare at the passers-by some hundred 
feet below. And now we turn and look in- 
wards into the cathedral, and, as you look up 
at the roof, and downto the people who walk 
about like little pigmies below you, you get 
some slight idea of the vastness of that 
structure. 

But now we mount still higher, and walk 
along the ceiling of the building, which runs its 
whole length to the west end; and here the 
guide leaves us, as we want to mount one of 
the west towers. Up and up we go, ascend- 
ing 535 steps in all, till the light spire alone 
is above us. And now you look down on a 
sea of houses and churches, and there winds 
the mighty Rhine at your very feet; and far 
away in the distance rise the Seven Mountains. 
And then your eyes turn back again to the 
grand pile on which you stand like some little 
speck ; and as you admire the grandeur of 
this great work of human art, and compare 
it with God’s great vault of heaven, though 
standing on this monument of man’s great- 
ness, the thought arises, “ Lord, what zs man, 
that Thou hast such respect unto him? or the 
son of man, that Thou so regardest him?” 

The next object to be visited is the new 
museum with its pictures so valuable to an 
art student, but to an ordinary observer more 
curious than beautiful. The most striking 
are some old pictures dating from 1300, of 
the schools of Meisters Wilhelm and Stephan. 
Some of these, especially those which repre- 
sent the Last Judgment and the Visit of 
our Lord to Hades, are most peculiar and 
grotesque. When we got back to the hotel 
we found it enlivened by the presence of a 
lady wearing the curious dress of her native 
country, which we discovered afterwards was 
Holland. Her head was covered with a 
bright helmet of tightly fitting metal, drawn 
closely over which is a muslin or lace cap 
fastened at the ears with silver fastenings. 
This sight was far more interesting than that 
of the evening before, when we saw two Ger- 
mans and their wives sitting for a lengthened 
period over their wine. They all knocked 
their glasses together on at least seven or 
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eight separate occasions, singing some chorus 
of a song, each time more noisily, less co- 
herently. 

The next morning we made our way to the 
Church of St. Ursula; where are supposed to 
be buried the bones of that saint and the 
11,000 virgins who were massacred with. her. 
The legend as told by the Rev. A. G. Stern, 
late pastor of that church, is as: follows :— 
“When the Britons were conquered by the 
Anglo-Saxons, many of the Christians‘among 
them fled before the fierce attacks of these ‘in- 
vaders. Among these was Ursula, a maidén of 
royal blood, who at length found an asylum at 
Cologne. In 451, Cologne was attacked by 
the Huns, by whom almost all the male in- 
habitants were massacred; but the women 
were spared to be sold into slavery, or to sub- 
ject themselves to dishonour. To the latter 
fate Ursula and her companions were assigned ; 
but, of course; as a Christian she would not 
yield, and by her boldness and constancy she 
stimulated her companions to resistance. 
This so infuriated the Huns that they fell on 
Ursula and her companions and slew them. 
This was on October 21st, which day is cele- 
brated as their anniversary. As the greater 
part of those martyred were virgins, and as 
the church which was built on the place of 
their martyrdom was called the Church of 
the Virgins, the 11,000 persons came to. be 
taken as a company of virgins.” The sacristan 
told us that forty bodies were found in 
coffins, with inscriptions by which some of 
the names have been ascertained, such as St. 
(Etherius, St. Valerius, St. Pantalus, St. Ar- 
timia, St. Cordula and St. Benedicta. We 
were told further that the story of St. Ursula 
going to Rome, and of Pope Siriacus ac- 
companying her, was without any foundationin 
fact, as no pope is known by thatname. The 
first Church of St. Ursula was built on the 
site of the present one in 462, or eleven years 
after the death of that saint. An inscription 
from the old church, of which the following 
is a translation,is still to be seen on the walls 
of the choir:—“ Often admonished by divine 
visions and by the consideration of the ma- 
jesty of the martyrdom of the holy virgins who 
appeared to him, Clematius, a nobleman of 
the East, according to vow, thoroughly re- 
stored this Basilica‘on his own estate and at 
his own expense. But if anyone, notwith- 
standing the majesty. of the place where the 
holy virgins shed their blood for the name of 
Christ, should dare to bury any person here, 
let him know that he shall be punished by 


Notwithstanding this awful threat, Pipin 
of Heristal, Duke of Brabant, had a great 
desire that his daughter, who died at the age 
of six, should be buried in this church ; and 
ingeniously found a way by which this might 
be done, and yet the penalty be avoided. 
The words of the inscription were interpreted 
to mean that no one should. be buried in the 
ground rendered sacred by the martyrs. So 
you may: sée the little stone coffin of Viventia 
in the church, raised from the ground by four 
stone pillars. 

In another part of the church is the tomb 
of St. Ursula herself, who is represented in a 
life-size figure at the top. . Round the church 
in glass cases, in the wall, under some of the 
altars, are to be seen quantities of skulls 
and bones of the -eleven-thousand-and-one 
martyred people, while numbers of bones 
have been given as relics to other churches. 
The treasury we did not enter, as I had seen 
it before, with its skulls of saints crowned 
with velvet caps, and the water-pots of stone 
which came from the marriage feast of Cana 
in Galilee; and my companion did not 
care to see this wonder. So thanking the 
sacristan for his kindness, and praising his 
intelligence, we made our way to the Church 
of St. Gereon. This we found to be a very 
curious building. After passing a vestibule 
a diagonal church is entered, at the east side 
of which the “altar” is placed, which at the 
time we saw it had a background of shrubs 
in pots, the effect of which was very pleasing. 
At the side of the altar are a number of steps 
leading to the choir, round which are arranged 
the skulls of the three hundred and eighteen 
martyrs of the Theban legion, who, with their 
leader, St. Gereon, perished in A.D. 286, 
during the persecution under Diocletian. 

Passing from there we went along by the 
old wall of the city, which, however, will not 
be long visible, as workmen were busily de- 
molishing it, until we reached the Apostles’ 
Church in the new market. About this 
church the following story is told :—In 1357 
the wife of a certain Mengis von Adocht was 
attacked by the plague, and buried here. 
Being aroused (for she was only in a trance) 
by the gravedigger, who broke open the coffin 
for thieving purposes, she returned to her 
husband’s. house, who, however, believed it 
was only her ghost, and remarked—accord- 
ing to the English translation of Kiefer’s 
“Legends of the Rhine”—‘“‘ My wife can 
just as little be risen, and now stand be- 
fore my house, as it is possible that my 
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to the garret, and looks out of the window.’ 
However, he had scarcely spoken these 
words, when one heard a violent tramping 
on the stairs, and, with astonishment and 
fright, Adocht saw his two grey horses actually 
climbing to the garret.” On this he opened 
the door to his wife, who recovered and lived 
some time after. ‘There is in a double 
manner the remembrance of the event re- 
tained, viz., in the new house (which replaced 
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into the garden where we were waiting, 
and with a graceful bow, said, in her broken 
English, “This is a sister’s cap.” Encou- 
raged by this, some of the young sisters put 
theirs on for inspection, to the great amuse- 
ment of their companions. 

Having bid adieu to the young ladies, we 
were shown over the church by our kind con- 
ductress. It was a plain square room, with 
open pews running before a table, and as 





the original one) are two grey horses repre- 
sented in wood, looking to the market from 
the garret ; and to the adjoining street has 
been given the name of Richmodis which was 
the name borne by the wife. 

Thence we made our way past the Church 


of St. Mary in Capitolo, and to the interesting | 


old Rathhaus, and the massive Church of St. 
Martin ; back again to the hotel, preparatory 
to leaving Cologne. But ever and anon the 
eye turns with fresh admiration to the grand 
pile which we are loth to leave, and which, 
whether seen in the early morning or the 
twilight, viewed from the river or the railway, 
has something new and something grand to| 
show you. 

From Cologne we took the train to Coblenz, | 
getting pretty peeps of the Rhine as we ran| 
along, but reserving our real admiration of it| 
till we should have descended it in a steamer. 
Arriving at Coblenz just before dark, we took | 
a stroll and made our way along a rough pro-| 
montory, covered with loose stones, to the 
very point of junction of the Rhine and 
Moselle, and dipped our hands into water, 
unable to say to which river it belonged. 
The view down both rivers was very beau-| 


tiful, and the charm was increased by watch- | 
ing the lights from the bridges which spanned 
each, dancing on the darkening waters. 

The next morning we were up early and 
took the train to Neuwied, in order to see 
the settlement of Moravians which has been 
made there. After some difficulty we got 
into the sisters’ house, and were most kindly 
shown over by one of the elder sisters. A 
number of women — chiefly young — are 
gathered together for the purpose of learning 
domestic economy, which forms the course of 
study in this house, other subjects being taught 
elsewhere. We met here with a Scotch 
young lady, from whom we learnt a good 
deal about the customs of these interesting 
people. Being anxious to see the cap with 
special coloured ribbon, which is worn accord- 


}and plenty ; 


simple as it was possible to conceive. We 
| then crossed over to the brothers’ house—a 
| brother showed us over. ‘The bedrooms in 
|both this and the sisters’ house were ex- 
| tremely plain, but scrupulously clean. In 
each house was a room set apart for morning 
| and evening prayers. The staple trades of 
|these brothers was soap making and the 
/manufactory of fayence stores. Having 
| purchased some soap, as a slight return for 
|the kindness shown to us, we took the train 
| for Ehrenbreitstein. 

Alighting here, we made our way up the 
| hill to the top of the fortress. Most grand is 
| the view that meets the eye, but strange the 
contrast that it presents. You gaze imme- 
diately around you—an impregnable fortress, 
massive stone battlements, grim, large-mouthed 
cannons, stalwart soldiers—all speak of war 
and bloodshed, ambition and sin. And then 
you look forth—on a lovely, smiling land- 


|scape; at your very feet flows the majestic 


Rhine, its banks studded with many a thriv- 
ing town and village ; opposite, the Moselle 
wends its way, till it loses itself amid the hazy 
hills of the west; and hill, and dale, and 
vineyard, and gliding stream speak of peace 
and now your musing is dis- 


| turbed by a train rushing out of the busy city 


across the water; and now your attention is 
drawn to a little snorting tug, which drags 
along its serpent-like tail of barges; and 
now a crowded pleasure-steamer comes on 
the scene ; and then one of those great rafts 
for which the Rhine is famous. And so 
admiration and wonder and all the poetical 
spirit in the gazer is drawn forth by everything 
that meets the eye. But the poetry is soon 
gone; we turn to look for our guide, and find 
he is engaged in the matter-of-fact business 
of consuming bread and cheese and beer! 
And so he brings us back figuratively and 
literally to every-day life—for, guided by him, 
we soon descend and mix once again with 
the busy throng ; and have shortly to elbow 
our way into a partially-filled carriage, to the 





ing to the age and condition of the female, the 
sister was kind enough to go and don hers for 
our special edification. She came forward 
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great disgust of the comfortable occupants, 
who thought to keep it all to themselves. 
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But a little pleasant persuasion soon enables 
us to shake down; and we go on as swim- 
mifigly and swiftly as the third-class train will 
carry us towards Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

We have no difficulty in reaching this an- 
cient city, but, having arrived there, itwas not 
so. easy to get a welcome. We made our 
way to the “Frankfurter Hof.” 
engaged rooms? No, Then they were all 
were to come off the next day (Sunday). We 
said we would try the English hotel, where I 
had stayed before, and which I had found 
very comfortable. We got the same answer. 


So we did at the Hotel du Nord and the 
Hotel Brussels. Thus we were driven about 
from pillar to post, till at last we found a 
refuge at the Union Hotel. » Not a bad place, 
except that the rooms we had were very far 
up, and out of the way—and ring as you 
might, no one ever attended to the bells ; 





Had we|and, though the eggs were always bad, yet 
on the whole it was comfortable and reason- 
engaged some days back for the races which | 


able. In fact, we made a very false move 


|when we went to the Café Milani for our 


supper, trusting it would be cheaper, and lo, 
it was half as dear again as it would have 
been at the hotel. 


G-SaSa< 


Wuat is Serp-Respect? 


BY THE REV. W. BURNET, M.A,, VICAR 


Se ELF-RESPECT is the backbone 

sof character. Spinal weakness 
or disorder is a fruitful cause of 
other diseases. It affects more 
or less the other members and 
functions of the body, and makes sound 
health and activity impossible. The conse- 
quences are very similar, though far more 
serious, if a man has never learned to respect 
himself, or if his self-respect has been broken 
down. ‘Moral paralysis ensues, and sooner 
or later he becomes a miserable wreck. 

But however faulty and defective a man 
may be in other respects, if he will not stoop 
to any act or word which he feels to be un- 
worthy of his better self, there is every hope 
that he will yet’ rise to higher and nobler 
things. 

The question thus arises, What is true self- 
respect? It isa singular fact that no man has 
ever seen his own face éxcept through a look- 
ing-glass or other reflecting-medium. It is 
equally. true that no one has had in this life a 
full and complete view, undisturbed by self- 
love, of his own moral self—his true character. 

Burns sang with great truth and equal 
feelings :— 








‘Oh !-wad some power the giftie | gie us 
Te see ourseels as thers see us.” 


Any degree of self- ‘eelbwedge we may at- 
"tain is doubtless’ a’ gift from above. 


‘And it 


OF CRIMPLESHAM-WITH-STRADSETT. 


is just for want of it that our judgment of our- 
selves so often swings like a pendulum be- 
tween the two extremes of self-conceit and 
self-contempt, and so seldom rests in the safe 
and happy medium of self-respect. 

Have we not all occasionally met with 
persons that so utterly fall below this standard 
that they remind us of Robert Hall’s humor- 
ous description of one of these feeble folk, 
* Poor M seems to beg pardon of all flesh 
for being in the world!” Characters of this 
type soon find themselves cruelly jostled 
about by the crowd in the struggle for exist- 
ence, if they are not actually trampled upon 
by stronger and more muscular spirits. ‘They 
discover ere long that men take them at their 
own price, and they are often sorely put to it 
to keep their heads above water amidst the 
storms of life. The fact is that men like 
things of small value are almost certain to be 
maltreated. 

Look at yonder lean, miserable, broken- 
down hack. Poor creature, it has long lost 
any spark of spirit it may have once had. 
Now it is doomed to toil above its strength 
under some inhuman driver, and rewarded 
with kicks and stripes for its thankless labour. 
If it had reason, how it would envy that 
thoroughbred, mettlesome steed, so conscious 
of its own worth, rejoicing in a stable replete 
with every comfort, and spared all unneces- 
sary fatigue and exposure by his thoughtful 
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So it often is with human beings. There 
are hacks and thoroughbreds amongst them; 
and not.a few of the hacks are such through 
their own fault. As a French “ concierge ” 
very expressively described an unfortunate 
cabman, who shirked hard work and got very 
few fares, “il n’a pas de courage.” 

There. are many in all walks of life that 
have not the courage or spirit to do anything 
thoroughly, They have capacities for some- 
thing higher and better, if they only would 
believe it. But they distrust their own powers, 
or rather the bountiful Giver of those powers, 
and so the measure they already possess not 
being improved is gradually lost. Byimpercep- 
tible degrees they sink lower and lower in the 
social scale, and grow each year less capable 
of effective work in their day and generation. 

Who does not remember that boy at school, 
so meek and spiritless that, as his playmates 
used to remark, “‘ He could not say boo toa 
goose”? Poor lad, he was always the butt of 
more vigorous youths! If any mischief was 
set on foot, soft Tommy was sure to be drawn 
into it, and equally sure to get into trouble 
on account of misdeeds for which others 
were more to blame than himself, whilst his 
sharper-witted companions always managed 
to escape scot-free. Have you observed his 
career, after he has exchanged the mimic 
battlefield for the stern conflict of life in col- 
leges, or the shop, or the office? . In nine 
cases out of ten, you have found him the same 
weak, unstable character, always in hot water, 
but not always coming out with clean hands. 
He can never say yes or no at the right mo- 
ment.’ He is the best-meaning fellow in the 
world; but does not know exactly what he 
does mean, and so naturally fails to make his 
meaning clear to others. He cannot tell why, 
but somehow he seldom succeeds in winning 
the confidence of his employers or of those 
about him. But if he had a friend wise and 
faithful enough to tell him the truth, he would 
discover that one great cause of his failure 
was this, that; never having learned to respect 
himself, he has of course .been unable to in- 
spire others with respect for him. 

Perhaps he does not believe in_ single 
blessedness, and has a great desire to settle 
in life. After much hesitation, and long-flut- 


tering like a silly moth round the candle be- 
fore it burns its wings, he has at length de- 
cided’ upon the object of his choice. . The 
critical moment has arrived, when he must 
lay bare the wound, which the coy and gentle 
fair one has inflicted. _Hehas with stupendous 
efforts wrought himself up to the point, when 





the matter shall be once for all settled for weal 
or for woe. The momentous question must 
be asked, too often lightly put and as lightly 
answered, but in every. case fraught . with 
lifelong consequences.. “But not one word 
can. he utter. He blushes and stammers 
until the young lady becomes painfully embar- 
rassed. If she isamiable and good-tempered, 
especially if she be sensible of some instinc- 
tive pulsations of heart in answer to the dumb 
appeal, she casts a pitying glance, and beats a 
speedy retreat, leaving the silent swain to his 
fate. After such a discomfiture our friend 
probably has no heart to repeat the experi- 
ment, and subsides at last into a crotchety, 
querulous old bachelor, Should he possess 
other redeeming qualities, he will hold on his 
way through life quietly and blamelessly. He 
leaves, however, few, if any, of those foot- 
prints on the sands of time, sharp, clear, and 
well-defined, “‘which some forlorn and ship- 
wrecked brother seeing may take heart again.” 
But he sinks into oblivion, unknown and un- 
lamented. How different might have been 
his history, if he had only learned in early 
life the secret of true self-respect ! 

Another character claims our acquaintance 
—the very antipodes of the family of the 
conies. His every feature, gesture, word, 
and act proclaim most unmistakably that 
he has a very high opinion of himself It 
matters nought to him what others choose to 
think or say about him. He has long since 
fixed his own price in the market, and he has 
never had a doubt that he can fetch it. If 
any dare to question his worth, he considers 
that they only show their own ignorance or 
want of tact. This man is wonderfully suc- 
cessful in passing for what he gives himself 
out to be. Self-deluded, he finds it easy— 
for a time, at least—to delude others. ‘Very 
true to human experience are the Psalmist’s 
words—“So long as thou doest well. unto 
thyself, men will speak well of thee.” 

“What a bright, clever, charming .man 
that is!” they say. ‘He is certainly rather 
bumptious, a trifle too conceited; but, such 
a brilliant man may well be so.” Full of 
self-confidence, the big burly fellow shoulders 
his way through the crowd, and by.his blus- 
tering manners overpowers the weaker passen- 
gers along the thoroughfares of. life. “Is this 
self-respect ? Rather is it not respect for an 
inflated ideal, which the man’s. overweéning 
conceit has conjured up, and. mistaken for 
his true self? If he do not discover his 
mistaké in time, the bubble ‘will one day 
burst; he will sink to his own level,’ Pompous 
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pretension is not power. Self-assertion and 
self-conceit are wide as the poles removed 
from self-respect. 

And yet how often does the world mistake 
them for each other! By persevering, plod- 
ding energy, or it may be by clever and 
successful speculation, a man has amassed 
his hundreds of thousands. Money-making 
has been his ruling passion—the one aim and 
object of his life. He has thriven and pros- 
pered beyond his fondest hopes. He is 
deeply conscious of the fact. His bosom 
swells complacently at the thought of his 
ever-growing balance at his banker’s. The 
golden vision floats before his mind’s eye 
by day, and colours his dreams by night. 
Midas like, he would almost desire to have 
everything he touches transmuted into gold. 
All this impresses him with an overwhelming 
sense of his own importance. His slow and 
stately movements, his haughty and affected 
speech, say more plainly than words, “ You 
know very well who I am—the famous Mr. 
Marcus Golder, late of the City. I can buy 
up and sell all the smaller men for miles 
round. Take good care, sir, how you risk my 
displeasure.” 

A very great man, indeed, is this modern 
Croesus in his own eyes; and yet, perhaps, 
there is no petty meanness to which he will 
not stoop if he can only add a few more 
pounds to his hoard. He is not ashamed to 
wring some paltry sum from an unhappy 
creditor, though he may thereby reduce him 
and his family to beggary. The greed of 
gain has formed a thick, hard coating round 
his soul; covetousness has fossilized his 
narrow heart ; and highly though he values 
his money, he has not an atom of true re- 
spect for himself. 

No doubt, this is an extreme case. But how 
often in the higher walks of life does not pro- 
fessional or literary success come to be re- 
garded as the principal claim to the favourable 
opinion of society, as well as the secret ground 
of self-laudation! 

Aman who has struggled long in obscurity, 
and been outstripped in the race of life, at 
length wakes up some fine.morning to find 
himself famous. Opportunity has at last 
brought to light the powers of which he had 
been conscious, but which for the want of a 
suitable occasion the world had passed by un- 
heeded. Now, however, the tide has turned, 
and he has become a man of note. Circum- 
stances have changed for the better, but. not 
his character. He is better known and more 


If he was a man of sterling principles pre- 
viously, his real worth remains the same, and 
has been in no degree enhanced by his 
celebrity. This is:obvious enough; and yet 
how often do both the fortunate ones them- 
selves and their admirers forget it! The 
sparkling diamond that had lain for years 
hidden in some neglected corner has 
not really risen in value when its possessor 
brings it out and offers it for sale, though its 
value is appreciated. Much more is it so 
with persons of genuine worth who have at- 
tained celebrity. ‘They respect themselves 
for what they are rather than for what the 
fickle breath of popular applause may report 
them to be. Such, however, is not the view 
always entertained by the world’s heroes. We 
haye met with celebrities whose intense self- 
consciousness and the self-important manner 
in which they carry their blushing honours 
thick upon them sometimes excite the un- 
charitable suspicion that they may not be 
really the superior persons they deem them- 
selves. Their greatness seems only to be skin- 
deep and not part of their very being. The 
trouble they take to publish their own claims 
to public attention provokes a doubt if there 
be after all any solid, substantial merit under- 
neath the much-vaunted, glittering surface, 
and if in their own secret breasts they find 
cause to respect themselves. 

How different from all such is the truly 

good and just man! Be he rich or poor, 
gentle or simple, cultured ‘or uncultured, 
successful or unsuccessful, he has that within 
him which makes him worthy of all respect. 
He finds, as an old divine well said, “It is 
very delightful to hear the little bird in the 
bush singing sweetly.” Whatever else he 
may be obliged to deny himself, he can afford 
to keep a conscience. Cost what it may, he 
will not stoop to anything mean or dis- 
honourable. For no earthly consideration will 
he allow himself in anything unworthy of his 
true, his better self. 
Perhaps some will vote him proud—and 
he is proud—as a Christian man may propertly 
be. who, like Longfellow’s honest blacksmith, 
can— 


**Look the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man.” 


He is conscious of his lofty dignity as a 
man—a member of that race formed originally 
in the great Creator’s image, and made a 
little lower than the angels. But at the 





appreciated, but he is still what he was before. 


same time he is equally sensible that ‘he has 
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inherited a fallen nature, full of infirmity and| consciousness of his high calling as a 
inclined to evil. So he walks humbly, under | redeemed man, an heir of immortality. 

a sense of his own weakness; and yet, remem-| Thus his self-respect, based on this solid 
bering the exceeding great price paid for his| ground, adds grace and consistency to his 
redemption, and the present privileges as well | character, restrains him from temptation, and 
as glorious prospects to which Divine Grace | 


impels him onwards and upwards in a course 
has raised him, he carries about with him the of purity, honour, and usefulness. 


0 aA. an 


SHILOH. 


“ Until Shiloh come.” —GENESIS xlix. 10. 





HREE thousand five hundred Doubtless when Jacob uttered those 
years ago, that far past age stirring words his whole soul was athrill with 
excitement. Every listener, from 


of mist and wonder, in the, holy 
down to the 


land and kingdom of Egypt, Reuben, the eldest born, 
that far-off land and time now) wondering lads of Joseph, hearkened with 
so dimly reflected on the historic page, an beating hearts and beaming eyes to the 
old, very old and wayworn man lay upon} mention of the Messiah, the promised seed, 
his death-bed, surrounded by his wistful|the glory of their family, the help of the 
Few men have seen/ nations, the hope of the world. There, under 














and watching sons. 
more changes, experienced more vicissitudes, | the shadow of the pyramids, and in the 
than he. Now the days of his pilgrimage |land of the stranger, they hear the promise 
are all but ended, and the old man meekly, | made to Abraham, and repeated unto Isaac 
peacefully, hopefully: waits his end. ‘The| that they should be a great people, a kingly 
shadow of death is on his aged face, dark-| people; that the Shiloh should be sent, laden 
ness hath already filled his dull and sightless| with blessing and power, and that all man- 
eyes. The failing breath is scarce enough to|kind should turn their feet in pilgrimage to 
enable him to speak, and as he gives his| Him, that all the ends of the earth should 
dying blessing to his assembled sons his|look unto Him and be saved. When the 
groping hands have to be guided until they | prophetic valediction of the old patriarch 
rest on each bowed head in turn. This is| was concluded, when the final words died 
the patriarch Jacob, the last of the honoured | in whispers on his lips. and when he had 
three whose names were mentioned by / “gathered up his feet” and passed to join 
Jehovah in the covenant of grace. This is) his fathers, the expectant heirs of the cove- 
he who saw the vision of God at Bethel; nant of promise each went his several way, 
this is he who was made “Israel, a prince | to ponder on the repeated visions of God, to 
with God,” when he won the blessing from stand in their lot, and wait and hope—“ Until 
the Shining One, with whom he wrestled Shiloh come.’ 
until break of day. Who is this Shiloh? What is the meaning 
Now once more the vision of God is to be of the term? This is the language of 
revealed to him; the dull, dark, sightless| prophecy, therefore the language of God. 
eye is lit up with light from heaven, and he | God is speaking, through the dying patriarch, 
tells of the mysterious future of his sons and | of remarkable and distinguishing character- 
of the tribes which shall spring from their|istics and events which should mark the 
loins. As the old man’s trembling hands | history of each tribe. The words I have 
are laid on the head of Judah, he says, in| read were said of Judah and the people that 
tones of firm, triumphant hope, “The sceptre | should spring from his loins. Then this must 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver | be Jesus of whom he speaks. The one who 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come ;}was to come, the one who was to gather all 
and unto him shall the gathering of the| people, Jew and Gentile, around Him ; the 
people be.” | one who is called “Shiloh” when He comes. 
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Who can this be but the Man of the tribe of 
Judah—the Man Christ Jesus. Every He- 
brew scribe, every Jewish expounder of 
Scripture will tell you that this prophecy 
relates’ to the Messiah whom that strange 
and scattered race was expecting, and, alas ! 
still is expecting to appear. The greatest 
and wisest scholars and critics in Christian 
lands agree that this is the Messiah, the Christ 
of God, who has come to bring us saving grace. 

In Jacob’s time there was no sceptre, no 
kingship, no lawgiver; and even after the 
tribes had a lawgiver, they had no sceptre, no 
royalty, no king. When Moses died, when 
Joshua passed away, after hundreds of long 
years, through all the period of the Judges 
a dark and weary time—they had no sceptre. 
And when at last the nation had a king, and 
all the tribes were gathered under Saul, it 
was not Judah that had the sceptre, but 
Benjamin, of which tribe Saul had sprung. 
More than two hundred years after Jacob 
uttered these words they had neither nation, 
law, nor lawgiver ; for fully six hundred years 
they had neither king nor sceptre, and when 
the sceptre came, it was not Judah’s, but 
Benjamin’s. Yet Jacob had said it, “You 
shall be a nation; you shall have a king; 
your king shall run on in the tribe of Judah 
right down the years until Shiloh come. 
When he comes, Judah’s sceptre will be 
broken, the throne overturned, and neither 
king, law, nor lawgiver shall remain!” After 
a long and unhappy reign, Saul dies, and the 
shepherd boy of Bethlehem, David, is lifted 
on the throne. He is of the tribe of Judah ; 
so is Solomon, who succeeds him; so is Reho- 
boam, who succeeds him. Then, when the ten 
tribes revolt and set up a kingdom of their 
own, Judah, with little Benjamin, is still 
loyal to the house and lineage of David, 
The sceptre is handed down; law and 
government continue, dwindling and weaken- 
ing, but still continuing, like a candle flicker- 
ing in its socket. The royalty of Judah still 
lives when Herod mounts the throne which 
is toppling at the time. Then Shiloh comes! 
A babe in a manger. Comes when? When 
Rome, proud conqueror, had subdued it into 
a Roman province and made independent 
Judah its humble slave, and exacted a tax 
for Rome, a tax which Joseph and Mary 
came to own and to pay! The throne 
tumbled, the sceptre snapped, the Jewish 
law was replaced by the Roman code. “We 
have no king but Cesar,” they said them- 
selves; said it to the Roman governor in 








Shiloh’s presence! Then came revolt, and 


war and punishment. The temple was laid in 
ashes, the city was wrapped in flames, and 
Judah was scattered, without a head, without 
a law, here and there and yonder. The 
sceptre had departed, law and government 
had died, and Suiton had come! Right 
through the seventeen hundred years which 
linked old Jacob’s dying talk in Egypt under 
the shadow of the pyramids to the little child 
that lies beneath the shadow of the lowly 
stall in Bethlehem, God had planned, bended, 
ordered, twisted the course of events through 
Egypt, Persia, Babylon, Greece, and Rome, 
so that the outcome of the mad tangle of 
human affairs was the exact fulfilment of 
God’s unfailing word! “Shiloh shall come !” 
said old Jacob, lying amid the carven imagery 
of a palace on the borders of old Nile. The 
echo rolls right down the years and ages 
until the angel song breaks forth above the 
plains of Bethlehem, “Shiloh has come! 
Glory to God in the highest; peace on 
earth, and goodwill to men !” 

As Mr. Stanford beautifully puts it, “A 
few poor shepherds heard a sound in the air 
both strange and solemn. They were in the 
dark fields, keeping watch over their flocks, 
when on a sudden they feel themselves to be 
in a supernatural presence, making them all 
eye, all ear, all soul. A swift flicker and 
wave of glory shot across the glistening grass, 
causing the scenery to swim in light. Chimes 
of mysterious music stole on the hush of 
nature, and startled the sleepmg wilderness. 
Heaven had opened. An angel had flashed 
down. Shiloh had come! ‘Unto you is 
born a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ 
That was their reward for waiting ‘ Until 
Shiloh come.’ ” 

But wonderful as the prediction of Jacob 
was as to’the birth of Christ, its stretch 
extends, expands, and magnifies right away 
unto the end of time. “The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet until Shiloh come; and to 
him shall the gathering of the people be”; 
or, and to him shall the people come in 
willing obedience. It sets before us the 
quality and the quantity of that loyalty of 
hearts which in ever multiplying strength the 
Shiloh is winning for himself. The idea is 


that of people rallying round a standard ; 
volunteering ; shouting “ Shiloh !” 

We know how Napoleon raised his armies, 
how modern European nations raise their 
forces, by conscription willy-nilly. You know 
how England raised her navy in the sad bad 
By the press-gang. 
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the Shiloh! Unto him the people shall 
gather ; shall come of their own accord ; shall 
flock beneath his banner, and boast them- 
selves in his name. He drags no captives at 
his chariot wheels,—he forces no slaves to 
wear his uniform or carry arms for him. 
“Thy people shall be willing in the day of 
thy power.” ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw al! 
men unto me!” Eighteen hundred years 
ago this matchless Babe drew humble Jewish 
shepherds, clad in skins, to bend the knee 
before him; he drew rich and wise, and 
learned strangers from far-off lands came to 
bow in lowly reverence at his feet. Think of 
it! The rich and the poor, the wise and the 
foolish, the Gentile and the Jew gathered 
round that Babe’s rude bed, gathered, drawn, 
and won into reverent loyalty by the infant 
Shiloh, predicted by white-haired, dim-eyed, 
dying Jacob, three thousand yearsago. The 
shepherds, we are told, “rejoiced and 
praised ;” the sages worshipped and presented 
precious gifts. Thus all who gather to the 
Shiloh shall praise and worship and be glad, 
shall bring freewill offerings of themselves, 
their hearts, and all that they possess, until at 
length the world shall be filled with praises ; 
all it contains shall be a loving sacrifice to 
him, and Shiloh! Messiah! Saviour shall be 
crowned Lord of all! 

“Unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be.” What people? His own people! 
Strange this! His coming was the signal of 
the scattering of Judah; so that when the 
dispersion was complete there was not a Jew 
within fifty miles of Bethlehem, and yet unto 
him they are to gather. Scattered as Jews 
they shall gather as Christians. Dispersed as 
rejecters they shall return as believers. Unto 
him, the Patriot Leader, the Lawgiver, the 
King, the Shiloh, all Judah and Israel shall 
gather in their latter days, shall bend beneath 
his sceptre, shall be loyal to his law. There 
are not wanting signs of the times which 
point to this, such as intermarriage with 
Gentile people, education in Christian schools, 
and increasing hopes of liberty and political 
independence in their native land. How the 
Jews will be “ gathered” unto Shiloh I know 
not. Possibly the passionate outburst against 
them in Germany, Russia, and other lands 
may hasten it; but every lover of the Man of 
Nazareth will pray, O Shiloh haste to bring 
the outcasts forth, to own Thee as their Lord, 
their God, their King, their true Anointed One. 
‘** To save that race forlorn Thy glorious arm display ! 

And show the world a nation born, a nation ina 
day !”” 











“Unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be.” What people? All people! 
The coming of the Shiloh is the planting of a 
flag that shall one day win the suffrages of the 
human race. As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness ;—wonderful uplifting that 
was. It brought from out their tents the 
sick and wounded. The very dying summoned 
strength enough to crawl within sight of the 
glistening brass. Unto it was the willing, 
eager, gathering of the people. And as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up. 
This lifting up of the Cross of Salvation, this 
unfurling of the standard of the Gospel, this 
universal waving of the banner of Shiloh is to 
be everywhere. This is to be the characteristic 
of the Nineteenth Century. At this day, the 
Cross, His token—the Cross, the magnet of His 
power,—the Cross that gathers souls to Him 
—is being held before the eyes of countless 
millions. The Shiloh is being seen in every 
nation, among every people, on almost every 
island of the sea. Be sure the Lord is not 
slack concerning His promise as some men 
count slackness. Some men count it slack- 
ness when events do not keep pace with the 
pulse of their existence, and come fairly 
within the scope of their poor insect eye. The 
times and seasons are in his own power. With 
him a thousand years is but as one day. 
Within the last one hundred years the magnet 
of the lifted Cross hath wrought marvels 
through all heathendom; and to-day India, 
Japan, even China, are all visibly nearer 
Christianity than in the days of our own 
childhood and youth. “Unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be.” Meanwhile the 
duty of the Church of God is clear. We 
must make the Shiloh known. “Thou hast 
given a banner to them that fear thee, that it 
may be displayed because of the ¢ruth”— 
Shiloh’s banner, Jesus, the Saviour of men! 

“Until Shiloh come,” said dying Jacob. 
Shiloh has come. On what errand? Let 
his name give us reply. SHiILow. So far as 
I can discover it has three significations— 
“sent,” “ rest,” “abundance.” ‘The dominant 
idea is that of a peace-giver. Shiloh sent to 
give abundant rest! The Tranquillizer! This 
is he which was for to come. ‘Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest!” “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation, in me ye shall have 
peace.” “Peace I leave with you. Peace I 
give unto you.” Rest and Peace! Remember 
that awful storm on the Galilean lake. Wild 
wind and stormy sea howling and rolling 
in a paroxysm of wrath; tossing the little 
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ship on crested wave, sucking it down in 
gulfs beneath ; while helpless men see death 
in the tempest and cry out for fear. “ Peace, 
be still.” A quiet tone, a stretched hand, a 
kingly glance—‘ Peace, be still!” and pre- 
sently—a great calm! Shiloh the Tran- 
quillizer did it. Was there ever a grander 
miracle than that? Yes. No sooner does 
the keel of the boat rasp the sandy shore of 
Gennesaret than Jesus is met by a wilder 
tempest and a fiercer storm. Look at that 
wretch running along the cliffs, howling, 
shrieking, blaspheming. See the fires of 
madness, hate, and passion in his red eyes. 
See the wounds, scars, blood-smears on his 
lacerated flesh. He is running, leaping with 
wild contortions, jangling the broken chains 
upon his wrists, the wind tossing his matted 
hair ; he comes to Jesus. Through him, out 
of him, spite of him the devil speaks, “‘ What 
have I to do with Thee?” ‘‘ComeE our of| 
him!” One passing cloud sweeps across the | 
ferocious face, and he is charmed into holy 
sanity; and soon, clothed and in his right | 
mind, he sits at the feet of Jesus! Shiloh, | 
the Tranquillizer did it. He does it still. He| 
is the Prince of Peace. That is what the) 
angels sang when Shiloh came. “Peace on| 
earth!” When “ Hosanna!” was shouted | 
to the Saviour, the people sang, “ Peace in 
heaven!” That is Shiloh’s errand. Peace} 
is made ’twixt man and God. Peace in man, | 
peace with God and Shiloh, the counsel of 
peace between them both! We, who were 
once afar off, are brought nigh by the blood | 
of Christ. Shiloh did it. He brings rest, 





not only as between man and God, but as 
between man and man. 


He brings men 











nearer each other. Of course, if they gather 
to him as a common centre, they come 
closer to each other in a common sympathy, 
love and aim. The more men gather unto 
Him, the Shiloh, the less will there be of 
unrest and strife, war and conflict between 
man and man. In spite of the disgraceful 
military extravagance of Continental kings, 
there is a growing hatred all round the world 
of war. Arbitration, or aught else that leaves 
the sword in the scabbard, is being more and 
more resorted to, and as the nations gather 
more and more to Shiloh, nation will not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. 

The Shiloh brings rest and peace, not only 
as between man and God, and man and 
man ; He puts it into the heart and soul as a 
compensation and support among the storms 
that ruffle and the winds that roar as we 
cross the sea of life. He gives a rest even in 
affliction’s trying hour, a peace even in adver- 
sity’s dark day, a rest and peace heaven born, 
heaven breathed, and bringing somewhat of 
the calm of heaven into the hearts of Shiloh’s 
faithful followers here below. Then the 
Shiloh ensures us the rest of heaven. Here 
there cannot be perfect rest. Here there 
may never be unbroken peace; but the 
Shiloh has prepared a place for us. He is 
coming to conduct us to it. There is rest, 
tranquil rest in heaven, for Shiloh is there! 
There is the brightness of His glory in the 
home of His Father and ours, in the palace 
of angels and God the Shiloh sits enthroned, 
and unto Him at last in the rest that re- 
maineth shall the gathering of the people 
be! 
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HE stood by a window all alone, 
And looked at the busy street, 
Vatching half sadly the passers-by, 
While tears would moisten her heavy eye, 
Though she strove to stifle the nising sigh 
That almost burst to a smothered cry 

At the tread of those restless feet. 


ee 


“ Scarcely thirty,” she sadly said, 
“And yet I am left alone ; 

For father, mother, and sister fair 

Faded like flowers in the wintry air, 

And I must suffer and I must bear, 

With none to cherish and none to care ; 
For all whom I loved are gone. 


What matters it that my rooms are decked 
With treasures of choicest art ; 

That for me the riches of life abound, 

While I am courted by all around, 

When no living purpose, pure and sound, 

By constant seeking has yet been found 
To gladden my weary heart ?” 


So murmured she in a restless mood 
For she longed for work to do 
And mused of those in the silent tomb, 
While shadows deepened within the room, 
And the flick’ring gas in the outer gloom 
Showed the sweeper plying his busy broom, 
As a thought within her grew. 


A thought, which came like a sunny gleam, 
And lit up her saddened face, 


As she said, “To mourn for the lost and dear, 


Neglecting work that lies waiting here— 

The poor to comfort, the sad to cheer, 

And fatherless children to tend and rear— 
Is surely a deep disgrace.” 


She girded herself to work anew, 

And went forth with want to fight, 
Scorning the words of the giddy throng, 
Who looked askance as she passed along, 
All single-handed to deal with wrong ; 


Her purpose had made her brave and strong 


And gilded her path with light. 


Oh, women of England, fond and true, 
To each is a purpose given, 

To battle with sin in some disguise, 

Lift up your hands and unclose your eyes, 

And each to the work of the day arise ; 

For think how blessed would be the prize 
Of winning some soul for Heaven ! 
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THe Lost Heir; OR, THE ADOPTED CHILDREN. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ MoRAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest,” “LITTLE Tra,” ETc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A PICNIC IN THE FOREST. 


LOUD scream called Minna and 
Aunt Dorothea into the hall 
next morning. Here they found 
Franz and Lina hanging over 
Lulu, who was prostrate on the 

ground. Franz was lifting up her closed 

eyelids with his fingers and saying :— 

“Open your eyes, Lulu, open your eyes !” 
in a tone of much concern; while Lina was 
trying to get the little head on to her lap. 

Minna gently lifted up the little girl, and her 
eyes did open. She had only been stunned 
for the moment ; but she was evidently hurt, 
for she began to cry, and put up her hand to 
the back of her head. 

“She fell off the rocking-horse, auntie,” 
said Lina, inexpressibly relieved at seeing 
the little one move, for she had thought she 
was dead. 

“* How did it happen?” asked the Countess. 

No one answered. 

“She could not get on by herself. Who 
put her on ?” questioned the Tante again. 

Still no reply. 

“Was it you, Franzchen ?” 

“T helped her up,” said the boy, unwillingly. 

“Disobedient again, Franz,” said his aunt 
with a sigh. You know that you have been 
forbidden to do it, and that Lulu was not 
to ride, unless Minna or the donne were 
present.” 

The rocking-horse, a handsome toy, of 
large size, which stood in the castle-hall, had 
been a present to Franz from Aunt Léontine 
soon after his first arrival, and he and Lina 
greatly enjoyed using it on rainy days, or 
when tired of their play in the garden ; but 
when Lulu came they had been expressly for- 
bidden to mount her on it without nurse’s 
help, or that of the donne, to hold her and 
watch her. Lina had tried to prevent Franz 
on this occasion, but he seldom heeded her 





words, and indeed was apt to be a continual, 


thorn in her side, poor child! The Countess 
was often pleased to notice how patiently she 
bore with him; and taught the little girl to 
be thankful for the power thus given her to 
bear and forbear, and to say, in the spirit of 
Klopstock’s. beautiful words— 





I thank Thee, Lord, let every day 
Bring me towards Thee a little way, 
Each joy, each grief their work perform, 
And bear me on through sun and storm.” 


Lulu, who was still treated as the bébé, was 
carried off by nurse for her morning’s sleep ; 
and when she awoke was allright again. But 
the accident might have been a serious one, 
and the Countess took Franz earnestly to 
task for his continued habit of disobedience, 
which nothing seemed able to conquer. 

“‘} do not like to punish you by depriving 
you of a promised treat this fine holiday- 
time,” she said, “but you hardly deserve to 
go with nurse and the others to Master 
Forester’s to-morrow, as we had planned.” 

“Oh, Tante, is it for a picnic?” asked 
Lina, with eager eyes—while Franz still 
frowned at the admonition he had received. 

“Yes,” said the Countess, “ you are to go 
with nurse and Elise, and take your dinner 
with you, and have it at Master Forester’s, 
and you can start early and have a long 
scramble in the woods, and gather straw- 
berries and bilberries, nuts or raspberries, or 
what you will.” 

“Oh! do pray let me go!” now said Franz, 
aroused by this attractive programme of per- 
spective pleasures. 

“Yes, you may go, if you will do as nurse 
bids you,” said his aunt; “but I shall feel 
anxious until I see you safe home again, for I 
cannot go with you, and you see—it is sad to 
have to say it, but I never can trust you to 
do as I wish, when you are out of my sight.” 

Franz promised everything, and ran off to 
discuss with Lulu the anticipated delights of 
the morrow, 

Lulu had quite recovered from her fall, 
and when at sunset, just before the children’s 
bedtime, a storm came up from the mountains, 
and raged in the forest behind the chateau, 
they were in despair lest it should disappoint 
them of their treat. 

“Tt will not last long,” said Nurse Minna 
to comfort them. ‘It will lay the dust, and 
make it all the pleasanter to-morrow.” 

Meanwhile thunder echoed amongst the 
hills, and lightning flashed over the pine- 
tree tops, whilst a deluge of rain poured down 
in a wild torrent from every eave and gargoyle. 
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Before Lina had fallen into her first sleep, 
the storm had passed, and she had become 
drowsily aware that the stars were shining 
brightly. 

When she awoke, somewhat later than 
usual, next morning a light grey mist was 
rolling away from the tops of the pine-trees, 
and in another hour or two a clear blue, 
cloudless sky was their canopy. .Nurse’s 
basket was packed in good time, and after 
repeated admonitions from the Countess to 
Franz the children started in high spirits to 
spend the day in the forest. 

“ Adieu, adieu, auf Wiedersehen, heute 
Abend! Farewell till. I see you again this 
evening,” she called after them from the 
bowery alcove, where she was sitting. 

Franz shouted back the words and the little 
girls kissed their hands. 

The last night’s rain had scarcely penetrated 
to the brushwood, only a light dew lay glis- 
tening upon the moss at their feet, and every 
minute the sun, as it rose higher in the 
heavens, seemed to be drinking up these tiny 
cups of nectar. The air was fresh and cool, 
and they briskly ascended the rugged, deep- 
cut, lonely forest-paths upon the mountain- 
slope, so lonely and little frequented indeed, 
that theycould recognise the very bits of quartz 
and shining Katzensilber which they had 
picked up and cast down again when last 
there, the self-same stray loose twigs and 
withered boughs which had lain in their way 
and been put aside. ‘They had a long climb, 
till they came upon a sort of plateau, where 
uprooted trees, splintered stems, and torn 
branches gave a weird, solemn aspect to the 
scene, bearing evidence of many a raging 
storm and hurricane which had swept the un- 
sheltered summit. Path there was none any 
longer to be seen; but a few steps further and 
a wonderful panorama lay suddenly spread 
out far below at their feet, like a map in alto- 
relief. At some little distance, nearer the 
direction of home, they could distinguish the 
belt of forest-clad hills in the midst of which 
Master Forester’s house lay hidden, and away 
over these was a rich plain, or valley, dotted 
over with villages, and cultivated in every 
part ; while upon it and about it rose isolated 
mountain-cones, bearing a resemblance to 
those of the volcanic district of Auvergne. 
On the horizon beyond towered the Riesen- 
gebirge (the Giant Mountains) and the blue 
mountains of Glatz. 

It was a lovely morning. Dragon-flies and 
bright insects flitted about in the sun-light, or 


honey-scented wild flowers, looking like 
jewels. Goldfinches piped their cheerful 
notes, and water-wagtails ran. daintily before 
the little ones, scarcely avoiding them, for 
their short bird-life had been spent far from 
the busy haunts of men, and they had not 
learnt mistrust. 

Here and there might be seen a_bare- 
legged girl or woman with a bundle of faggots 
on her back—very poorly clad, but very 
picturesque to look at, in her short skirt, 
bright-coloured apron, and red and blue 
head-kerchief. They bade the children 
“* good-day,” and looked somewhat. depre- 
catingly at nurse. They knew very well they 
were trespassing, for the Count allowed stick- 
gathering only on each Thursday in the 
week ; on other days they were stolen goods. 
The forester had hard work to keep a watch 
on their wood-poaches, as he called them; for 
it was not only faggots and twigs that they 
would take, but sometimes whole tree-stems, 
which the men would chop down in broad 
daylight. 

Presently Franz exclaimed: “ Nurse, I am 
hungry—dreadfully hungry,” he added, with 
emphasis, as if fearing she might express a 
doubt of it. 

“‘Are you, Graf Franz?” returned she, 
however, quite sympathetically. 

“Oh, yes! quite horribly hungry,” he 
repeated, with still more vehemence. 

“And are Lina and Lulu hungry too?” 
asked nurse, smiling. 

“Ves! yes!” replied the two little girls, 
“ May we have a semmed ?” 

“You shall sit down here and have your 
second breakfast from my bass-basket,” said 
old Minna. “Elise will be glad to rest, I 
daresay, for she has carried Bébé a long way 
up the steep hill; hasn’t she?” and she lifted 
the little Lulu from the donne’s arms, and 
seated her on a mossy tussock of a heather- 
grown slope. Wood-strawberries and _bil- 
berries grew abundantly all around, and a 
little clear spring gurgled over pebbles and 
amid boulders not far below. 

Elise went to fetch water to mix with the 
light wine which nurse had brought, and the 
children were soon engaged in still enjoy- 
ment of their simple rustic feast—fresh 
semmels and cheese, followed by a milk roll, 
and wild strawberries of their own gathering, 
for they could reach them as they sat. They 
had halted in a little clearing. Purple crags 
peeped out from between the trees around, 
and presently from behind one of them 
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and, finding that all was still—for nurse 
made a sign to the children not to move or 
call out—it began to browse on the low scrub. 
Then another approached, and they chased 
one another in and out among the trees, like 
a couple of greyhounds at play. But when 
Franz made a sudden exclamation, and little 
Lulu laughed for very glee at the scene, they 
disappeared in an instant with a startled 
rush, 

Beautiful butterflies of every colour darted 
about, and the small wild bees hovered and 
hummed over the tall blue campanulas and 
ruddy rock pinks. A little harmless snake 
hurried through the grass past Lina’s feet, 
and a frog plashed into the streamlet below. 
All else was still. 

But Franz could not remain quiet long. 
He was impatient to be on the move again, 
and wanted to know when they were to go 
to Master Forester’s. 

““ Will you not stay here and gather straw- 
berries first, or have some game?” asked old 
nurse, who was not quite ready to start, for 
she wanted Lulu to rest a little longer. 
“See, I have a small basket, which I can 
empty into the large one, and you can gather 
berries enough to fill it. There are some fine 
raspberries growing near the brook, but don’t 
go too close to the water. Elise will go with 
you, and you must keep near her, Count 
Franz ; and don’t wander far, any of you. I 
will stay just here, and Bébé can have a nap 
if she likes,” added she, as she took the little 
girl on her lap. 

Lina and Franz both began at once to pull 
strawberries as if for a wager, Elise helping 
them more leisurely, and often putting the 
fruit into her mouth, instead of into the 
basket which she carried, and to which the 
children brought their gatherings each time 
that they had filled a large leaf with them. 
By-and-by, however, their eager diligence 
relaxed, and Lina sought variety amongst the 
wild flowers, whilst Franz amused himself 
with casting pebbles into the water, wherever 
he saw a circle which denoted the near 
neighbourhood of a frog or a fish. Elise 
called to him to desist, and he gathered a 
shabby handful of raspberries, which he 
brought to her, and then returned to his 
amusement. 

They had already wandered some little 
way from nurse, and the donne now seated 
herself amid the soft heather. Drowsy with 
the aromatic scent, and the warmth of the 
sun, and lulled by the pervading stiliness, 


off, quite within sight; making a garland of 
bright blossoms about her hat; and Franz 
was within hail, at least he had been until 
she finally lost consciousness of where she 
was. 

She awoke with a start. It did not seem 
two minutes since she had last called out, 
“Count Franz, are you there?” and he had 
answered, “I’m coming directly, Elise!” 
Lina was still sitting where she had been, 
and was so absorbed in her flowers that at 
first she did not hear when Elise spoke. 
She had decorated her own hat, and had 
just completed a wreath also for Lulu’s, and 
now approached Elise, who had risen, and 
was coming towards her, shouting, as she 
had done nearly an hour ago, ‘‘ Count Franz, 
are you there ?”’ 

This time no answer came, and she said 
hurriedly to Lina, ‘“‘ Where is Graf Franz?” 

“I don’t know,” said Lina, holding up her 
garland for admiration ; “‘ I thought he came 
to you—Isn’t it pretty ?—Hasn’t he been 
with you?” she added, opening her blue 
eyes wide, as the donne, with a frightened air, 
began to call again and again— 

* Count Franz! Count Franz! Where 
are you?” At first she thought he answered 
from a distance, but it was only an echo, 
Lina said. 

Then the maid ran down to the stream, 
and this way and that; and Lina began to 
call, “Nurse! Nurse!” But they had wan- 
dered, without knowing it, beyond earshot of 
nurse, and she was sitting motionless, with 
Lulu sleeping peacefully on her knees, afraid 
of disturbing her by the slightest change of 
position. 

** Let us go back to nurse,” presently said 
Lina ; “I daresay Franzchen is with her.” 

This was a happy idea, and Elise gladly 
snatched at it, so back they began to 
scramble. But it was not so easy to find 
nurse, and she had begun to be anxious for 
their return, before at length Lina’s now tear- 
ful voice reached her. 

“Nurse! Nurse Minna!” she was calling 
“ Do answer—Where are you ?” 

“ Here, children!” she replied at length, 
as the little voice came to her from amongst 
the bilberry scrub and heather. ‘“ Where 
have you been so long, Elise?” she added. 
“Franz is lost!” screamed Lina, as soon 
as she caught a glimpse of the old nurse ; 
“Franz is lost!” and she lingered on the 
last word, which came out with a sort of cry. 
“ Did Graf Franz come back to you, 





she presently fell asleep. Lina was not far 
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“Come back to me—no! Where is he?” 
returned Minna. “ You don’t mean to say 
you have really lost him? Nonsense! I 
won't believe it! Why did you let him go 
out of your sight? How could he be lost? 
Nonsense, I say !—and for shame of your 
carelessness !” and poor old nurse waxed 
wrathful in an increasing degree, as she 
spoke. She did not believe for a moment 
that the boy was lost ; but she felt angry that 
the maid should have let him stray from her 
sight. ‘“ Please God he may not have fallen 
into the water!” she ejaculated. ‘ Don’t 
cry, my pretty,” she said tenderly to Lina, 
who was now altogether alarmed and miser- 
able. 

Lulu had only just awoke, and sat on the 
ground rubbing her little eyes with her fists, 
and trying to look at the flowers which 
Linchen had laid in her lap. Old Minna 
pointed to her. ‘Take her up, Elise,” she 
said, rather severely; “you must carry her. 
We must keep together now, and look all 
round about for Graf Franz, and find him 
as soon as possible. It is time we were at 
Master Forester’s. They will wonder what 
we are about not to come at the hour fixed.” 

“Franz! Franz!” she called, as they pre- 
pared to move from the spot where they had 
sat down to lunch so happily all together not 
two hours before. 

“Franz! Franz!” echoed Lina, piteously ; 
and little Lina repeated the call in a childish 
treble. 

But no answer came from the little boy, 
and a woodpecker tapped monotonously in a 
bough overhead. Along the track they went, 
and in and out amongst the trees they wan- 
dered in all directions, calling till they were 
hoarse and tired. At length Lina led the 
way up a steep hillside, clothed with young 
firs. 

“Perhaps we could see him from the top, 
nurse,” said she, hurrying forward, while the 
others followed, panting; ‘‘or he might see 
us, you know.” 

“Hoping against hope,” nurse remarked 
to Elise; “she must be somewhere; he can’t 
be lost.” | Then added, upbraidingly, :: ‘I 
cannot think how you could lose sight. of 
him. <I told you not to do:it.” 

And the young woman, smitten with re- 
morse, confessed, ‘I think I went: to sleep 
for a minute+—it wasn’t two minutes, and 
then he was gone.” 

“To'sleep, did you ?” snarled nurse. 

“It! was'so hot, and I was tired,” returned 
the other, anxious to excuse herself. 


“You will be better now, and more tired 
too, I expect,” said nurse, wiping her face, 
and feeling each moment more overwhelmed 
with anxiety. “Don’t talk to me. Pfui! 
I haven’t patience to hear you. Do you 
expect to earn your bread. by sitting with 
your hands in your lap and going to sleep? . 
Are you never to be hot or tired? Wasn’t | 
it Adam’s sentence that he and his genera- 
tions after him should get their living by the 
sweat of their brow?” And the good old 
woman mopped her forehead again. 

Having arrived at the summit of the steep 
acclivity by a roundabout but ever ascend- 
ing footpath, our little searching-party came 
upon one of those unique vistas of the broad, 
mountain-girt Silesian valleys. which have 
been already described. The curious. part 
was that they looked over the tree-tops down 
upon it. However, it was not the scenery 
that attracted them to stay their steps. . All 
strained their eyes, if by any chance. they 
might espy some figure as small as an ant 
upon the way laid out before them. It was 
not likely; and into the forest recesses they 
could not see. The trees grew too thickly 
and too closely. 

“We must get down again,” said nurse, 
‘and we will go straight to Master Forester’s 
and get him to come out and help us to look. 
We can leave the little girls,” added she, 
turning to Elise, “with his wife and sister. 
It will be better. They will be quite worn 
out, poor children.” 

So they started, by what they thought the 
nearest road. ‘That is to say, there was no 
road or path even, but they knew the direc- 
tion in which the forester’s house lay ; and 
old Minna, in her anxiety now to get his 
help and advice, thought she. could make 
straight for it through the trees and: brush- 
wood. This was a false step, which she 
speedily had cause to regret, for in ten 
minutes later they found themselves involved 
in the thick of the forest, amidst interwoven 
boughs and thick undergrowths, impossible 
to pass. The worst of it was that they had 
already descended. some distance,, and to 
climb. back through .the. scrub. would: be 
laborious. ‘In the faint hope that . Franz 
might have lost himself here, they stood and 
called and shouted, but no answer came, only 
a deeper silence and loneliness seemed to 
follow: | Nurse dreaded losing her bearings 
altogether, and said they must get to the top 
of the height again somehow at once, and in 
this they happily succeeded, although they 
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were on the brink of a steep, semi-bare 
acclivity, at the foot of which they espied a 
road, which Lina declared led to the forester’s 
house. 

“T know it does, nurse,” said she; “I 
orice came with the Tante as far as that bit 
of blue rock, and we rested there; and I 
called it the Katzenstein, because I could 
make out a kitten’s face in it. I can see the 
kitten’s face now, quite well; do you see 
there? If you look so”—and she’ put her 
head into position. ‘Oh yes, it is quite 
plain.” 

“Well,” said nurse, “I think it must lead 
in the direction, at all events; so we will 
scramble down to it, if my old bones will 
take me. Set Bébé on her feet, Elise, lest 
you should slip, and we must manage to get 
her down between us.” 

“May I take her hand, nurse?” said 
Lina. 

“No, dear; you will have enough to do 
to take care of yourself; and don’t fall, pray,” 
said nurse. 

And so they began to make their way 
down, over stock and stone, in as straight 
a line as might be. It proved’ to be a newly 
planted preserve, laid out in rows upon rows 
of young fir trees, protected by lines of rough 
sharp lumps of granite. Amidst them grew 
tall rank nettles, with stiff tendrils, which 
tripped their feet like ropes, and grass which 
reached to Lina’s waist, and through which 
little Lulu had to be lifted.» Sometimes 
loose bits of stone rolled down behind them, 
and then they came to where the trees grew 
closer, and it was difficult to make way 
through the stiff, prickly branches. Now 
and again they. stopped to breathe. The 
distant ‘sound of a woodman’s axe could be 
heard. It'was something human, and with 
reviving courage they again all shouted” in 
turn— 

“Franz! Franz! Where are you, Franz?” 

A deep-toned echo from the opposite hill- 
side answered clearly, “Franz!” when old 
Minna called; but when Lina and Lulu or 
Elise shouted, a mocking sort of sound’in a 
high-pitched “key was all the response to 
their weaker treble voices, | It was rather 
ludicrous, and ‘hot and tired and anxious as 


How glad they were to be at thebottom 
of the acclivity! The road which they had 
reached proved: indeed to be one which 
led to the forester’s house. Here ‘they found 
him, his wife, and sister awaiting them ‘in 


CHAPTER IX..—THE FORESTER’S HOME. 


66 HY so late? Where have you 

been ?” were the first exclama- 
tions, as the old servants caught sight of the 
hot and tired-looking faces of all the party ; 
“and where is the little Count?” said the 
forester. 

Lina was the first to speak. Nurse was 
wringing her hands, and Elise looked fright- 
ened and guilty. 

“He is lost! Franz is lost! and we want 
you to find him,” said the little girl, looking 
up at the strong man, pleadingly, as if he 
were her hope, and must be able to do it. 

Questions and explanations followed, amid 
much talk of all the party. The forester 
stood with his pipe in his mouth, gathering 
what he could from what the woman-folk 
said, and now and then putting in some 
direct query or remark of his own. 

His wife and his sister Katrine, while they 
talked, busied themselves with the two little 
girls, ; who were not only hot and tired, but 
very hungry, and gladly took the proffered 
cakes. Old Minna and the donne sat gasping 
and fanning themselves with their handker- 
chiefs. 

** Of course, I shall: go at once to look for 
him,” said the forester presently, taking his pipe 
from his mouth. “‘T know exactly where you 
have been, from what you say—and there is 
not the least need for you to come with me 
to show me. Stay where you are and get 
your dinner. Why, it is a couple of hours or 
more past dinner-time, and we had almost 
given you up. Here; wife, I want a word 
with you,” and he turned towards the door. 
“ T shall be back, I hope, very soon with your 
boy, nurse,” he added consolingly. ‘ Good- 
bye to all for the present.” 

Nurse.was' very nearly giving way now that 
the burden of anxiety was shifted partly to 
another’s: shoulders, | Katrine saw it, and 
rising, suggested that she should take the 
little’ girls ‘upstairs to wash their hands and 
faces, for both bore evidence of strawberry 
and bilberry eating and gathering. Nurse 
was glad of the little distraction, and Lina 
and Lulu always liked to run through the 
quaint rooms of the little rustic abode. It 
was a funny little box of a place, just like the 
narrow, straight-up houses in German wooden 
toys. It was only one room indepth, and 
white-waslied all-over, with a bright red roof. 
It consisted’ of a large downstairs living-room 
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kitchens attached, and a good-sized bedroom 
above, with a tiny one adjoining. Above 
there was a) loft: filled with ermotres and 
lumber, a little corner being partitioned off 
so as to serve as an extra sleeping-place in 
case of need. 

“ Let us go into your room,” begged Lina 
of Katrine, as they went up. 

“JT don’t think it will hold us all,” returned 

the young woman, smiling; “but we can 
try.” 
There was not much spare space, certainly, 
but neither was it encumbered with over- 
much furniture. The room just held a little 
wooden bedstead, with sides something like a 
crib, a chest of drawers, anda chair. On 
the chair stood a wash-basin in the form of a 
pie-dish, and on the drawers a huge stoppered 
bottle with water for washing. Flanking it 
was a pile of that very excellent German 
periodical, the “ Daheim,” and on a primitive 
little bookshelf above stood a row of little 
books. They formed an odd collection— 
“‘ Comic Extracts” side by side with the New 
Testament, and a tragic tale by Hoffmann 
next to an old hymn-book, of which several 
pages were wanting, but which was neatly 
bound together with an interleaved Psalter. 
The shelves themselves were composed of a 
couple of thinly planed lengths of deal, 
covered with pea-green paper, which over- 
lapped the edge in a pinked-out border, after 
the fashion of stamped leather. Besides the 
books, various little treasures were here dis- 
played, evidently small birthday or Christmas- 
tide gifts: A tiny basket of wax fruits, a 
gaily-painted little knitting-box, a small album, 
and an alabaster pin-cushion, with red. velvet 
top ; also a flat-iron.in sugar! A neatly in- 
scribed birthday-greeting, with a verse below, 
anda strange flourish of penmanship about it, 
hung framed and glazed at the foot of the 
bed, and on the deep, window-sill stood a 
match-box, shaped liked a low-roofed cottage, 
with a little dog in the act of jumping out, 
barking, from the door. 

All these things had a strange charm for the 
children, who had seen them many times be- 
fore. But Lulu was never tired of putting her 
small finger to the dog’s nose, and drawing it 
quickly away again, as if in fear lest he might 
snap, »And nurse would say, ‘‘Waw! Waw! 
Waw! »Take care he does not bite!”. And 
Lina -would handle the flat-iron sweetmeat 
gently and.tenderly, while she pretended to 
smooth one corner of her sash.or necktie. 

Then the children would scramble on to 
the broad window-ledge, and look: down into. 


the forest below. All. the; windows of the 
cottage were fitted with double frames, tell- 
ing of hard, cold winters, and in the sills deep 
grooves were cut, terminating in little round 
holes, beneath each of which »was a large 
square hollow in the wall. -These used to 
puzzle Lulu. very much, and she would say, 
“What’s this for?” as she put in her hand. 

Then nurse would say, “In the. winter a 
mug is placed there to catch the water which 
runs down from the frozen panes as soon as 
a fire is lighted in the big ofén.” 

“T wish Franzchen were here !” presently 
said Lina, wistfully. 

“‘ Yes, I wish Franzchen were here,” echoed 
Lulu. 

And nurse sighed, and said, “I wish he 
were indeed.” 

Katrine, who had gone into the next room 
for a minute, returned with a home-spun 
towel, with a broad crimson border, to dry 
their hands. 

‘IT hope my brother will have found him,” 
she said, “and that they both will be here 
very soon ; shall we go down now, if you are 
ready ?” 

Downstairs the good Frau had, with Elise’s 
help, got the baskets unpacked, and a comfort- 
able meal spread, and for a little while every- 
one forgot their trouble about the lost boy. 

But the forester did not return. 

The afternoon advanced, and the Frau and 
her sister-in-law had served coffee to their 
guests, with home-made cakes, and honey 
from their own hives; and the children had 
watched the bees at work, and had been 
down to the mimic. saw-mill, and the nurse 
had regretted again and again that they had 
not brought Spitz with them that.day, because 
they had thought he might be troublesome ; 
and still no Franz and, no forester appeared. 

At last she determined to wait no longer. 

She bade Elise dress the little girls, while she 
stayed below to arrange with the Frau, that if 
found, thelittle Count should beat once brought 
on to the chateau by her husband, or, if too 
late for that, that she should take charge of 
him till the morning, but that in any case the 
forester should come himself and bring the 
news, and relieve the anxiety which must pre- 
vail until the child’s safety should be known. 

So they started on their homeward way, 
very sorrowful and depressed ‘in spirits. 

It was late that night when the forester 
came to the castle to tell that his search had 
so far been. in vain. The Count had beenail 
day from home, and he himself had only just 
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in search of the missing child as soon as 
the others had returned and told of ‘his loss. 
In the small hours of the morning these all 
came back, still with no tidings of the boy. 
Then the Count himself started off with fresh 
men; and for days the wood was thus scoured 
and the streamlet searched along its whole 
length—its waters were shallow and clear as 
crystal—but all in vain. Franz Count von 
Schénheim was lost, and grief pervaded the 
chateau. 

“T wish he had been obedient, and stayed 
near Elise, when nurse told him,” said Lina, 
with all her little heart in the wish—and, oh ! 
how the aunt and uncle echoed it ! 


CHAPTER X.—WHERE WAS FRANZ? 


UT where was Franz? He was not 
drowned in the brook; he was not 
lying dead, hidden among the brushwood, at 
the feet of some crag, as his friends began to 
fear; he was alive, and in safety, but far from 
them, and from the scene of his disobedience, 
which had cost him dear indeed. - When 
Elise, the donne, had last called out to him 
to come away from the water’s edge, and to 
desist from throwing stones into it, a little 
old Mitterchen had stood watching him from 
another part of the slope, high above the 
road. She had a bundle of coarse grass on 
her back, and a bill-hook in one hand; in the 
other she held a fine spray covered with ripe 
red raspberries. The path was slippery with 
fallen fir-needles, and her bare feet seemed 
scarcely able to keep their hold of it. She 
bent beneath her load as she rested, arms 
a-kimbo, gazing at the boy. Presently, with- 
out seeing or heeding her, he came dashing 
up the slope, in full chase of a butterfly. He 
missed it; and as he put on his straw hat, 
and: threw himself down on the ground to 
get his ‘breath, she addressed him by his 
name, and held out the spray of raspberries, 
in a wheedling tone begging him to accept 
them. 

“ They will refresh the little Herr Graf,” 
she said ; *‘and if he will come just’a little 
way up here,” she added, coaxingly, “I can 
show him better still than these—and there’s 
the beautiful butterfly again, just in front,” 
she continued. 

Up jumped Franz, in full pursuit ‘once 
more. He thought the old lady was some 
countrywoman who knew him, and ‘had 
willingly ‘swallowed- the ' raspberries’ without 
so much’ as a “thank you.” She “gave a 





peculiar low call, and before he knew what 
next was happening to him—before he could 
even cry out, something was thrown over his 
head, and, in spite of his struggles, he felt him- 
self lifted instrongarms. Inhisheedlesscourse 
he had not noticed an evil-looking man who 
was gathering sticks near where the old woman 
had stood. They had both heard him called 
by ‘Elise “Count Franz” many times, and 
had watched him wander further and further 
from her, and with a significant look at. one 
another the plans were quickly laid, in case 
he should come within their reach. 

Ah! Franz, Franz! Had you but been 
obedient as Lina said, and stayed near Elise 
as nurse bade you ! 

‘The people who had got hold of the boy 
belonged to an itinerant circus, which was 
just passing through the neighbourhood. It 
had halted outside a village in the valley, 
attracted by the announcement, on a large 
placard nailed to a forest tree, that ‘the 
cherry-farmer” of Henstadt was about to 
hold, on the Sunday following, his annual 
cherry-féte, to which all would be bidden 
welcome at a charge of so much a head. 
Below it; the chief inn-keeper had added an 
intimation that good corn-brandy might there 
be had, and that he intended to give a ball 
in his biggest guest-room at four o'clock on 
the afternoon of the festival. 

Here was a good opening for a circus 
exhibition. But what to do with the kid- 
napped young Count whom, hidden away 
at the risk of ‘suffocation in the bundle of 
fodder, the man had carried as swiftly as 
possible through the thickest part of the 
forest to the encampment. A council was 
held, which speedily determined that there 
he must not stay, “ For a hue and cry would 
certainly be raised after such valuable game,” 
said one, with a hoarse laugh; “And we 
must not move away too suddenly our- 
selves,” said another, “it might arouse sus- 
picion.” 

At length it was.decided that the child 
should be at once disguised effectually—his 
good clothes exchanged for rags, his skin and 
hair stained with walnut-juice, and then that 
he should be conveyed forthwith by a trusty 
attendant to a secure hiding-place, until the 
troupe should move to some distant part of 
the country where he would not be likely to 
be' sought or recognised, and then, after due 
training, they might turn him to account as 
a little acrobat. 

And thus it happened that the search for 
the boy proved vain. For some days he was 
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kept on the move, always hidden away in a 
sack, or truss of straw, or at the bottom of 
some cart, or carried with his eyes and face 
bandaged up as if he were sick, forbidden 
under pain of a severe beating to utter a 
sound or make a movement. At last, quite 
worn ‘out with fatigue and fright, and 
exhausted from want of the food and care he 
was accustomed to, he was brought to some 
large town—as he knew by the bustle and 
noise around him—and here taken to a house 
in a back street, and left alone ina dark room. 
All energy and strength had forsaken him. 
Not daring even to draw the bandage from 
his eyes, he lay still on the straw on which 
he had been placed, and fell asleep. When 
he awoke, he was in a burning fever. A 
little girl was offering him milk. He thought 
it was Lina, and turned his head from side 
to side, crying out for nurse, and assuring 
the Tante that he would not be disobedient 
again. A woman came in, and seeing how 
things were with the poor boy, sent the little 
girl away, and presently administered some 
simple soothing potion, when he fell asleep 
again, but only to awaken still more alarm- 
ingly ill. In this condition he lay for many 
days, with no comforts about him, no loving 
hand to cool his burning forehead, or lay his 
aching head to rest more easily, or heed his 
sickly fancies. 

A rough-and-ready treatment of his disease 
was all he got, and, with a good and healthy 
constitution, he battled through it. When at 
last he could again rise from his hard pallet 
on the floor, and sit up, and totter a little on 
his feet, all his past little life seemed like a 
dream, and there was nothing in his sur- 
roundings to bring back the reality of persons 
or of things to his memory. The little girl 
was the only bright spot in his present 
existence ; she hovered about him and 
seemed to remind him of something pleasant 
long ago, but he could not clearly remember 
what. One day she threw back both sides 
of the little casement window, and asked him 
if she should help him to get on the sill and 
look out. The fresh autumn air breathed 
new life into him, and he gladly accepted her 
proffered hand, and clambered up. She 
seated herself near him, and taking a white 
roll from her pocket, a rare dainty given to 
her by a neighbour, she gave Franz half, and 
then began to talk to him. 

“ Now that you are better, you will soon 
be having lessons the same as I have,” she 
said. 


“Oh, well! I have been learning some 
time, and can do a good deal already. I 
have begun to practise on the pony—” 

“Do you ride?” he asked, with some 
interest, but rather bewildered as to the con- 
nection of this with lessons. 

“Oh yes; we all ride, of course. There 
are ever so many of us who learn together, 
and you will learn too. But first you will 
have to do the leg-and-arm exercises. A-ah ! 
that hurts at first, I can tell you.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Franz. 

“Don’t you. Oh, you'll see ; you'll under- 
stand when you get beaten if you can’t keep 
your leg out straight like this,” and she poised 
her foot horizontally like a little opera dancer 
for ever so long a time. 

“ But what for?” asked Franz, feeling in- 
clined to cry. 

“Why, of course, to enable you to do al! 
the evolutions,” she returned. 

“J don’t know what that means,” said 
Franz, listlessly ; “but I should like to ride 
the pony.” 

“May he come with me to the school 
to-day, grandmother?” said the little girl to 
the woman who now entered. 

“Tf you choose,” said the woman, care- 
lessly ; “but you see that you bring him safe 
back, or you will be beaten, I tell you. Your 
father will be here to-day.” 

Franz shrank into himself at the woman’s 
harsh tone and manner, and the little girl 
turned pale for a moment at the mention of 
her father, for he was a harsh and violent 
man. 

“Come along, Hans,” she said at length, 
as her grandmother again left the room ; “we 
will go then. It will be more amusing there 
than here, and perhaps they will let you ride 
the pony, who knows ?” 

“But I don’t want to go to school,” he 
said, doubtfully ; “and my name isn’t Hans ; 
it is—it is P 

“What is it?” laughed the girl, staring at 
him. 

“Tt is—it is—— 

** Why, you have forgotten your own name, 
I do believe, since you have been ill, What 
should it be but Hans? Father brought you 
here, and he must know. He said you were 
Hans—Cousin Hans.” 

“Cousin Hans!” repeated Franz, quite 
bewildered, for he had forgotten his name 
during his illness, and yet he knew that 
Hans was somehow not right; and then, 
feeling tired and weak, he gave in, and lay 
back against the window with his eyes closed. 
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“Would you rather lie down again till I 
come home? Maybe you had better,” said 
the little girl, who was rather alarmed at the 
child’s white face, and she helped him to his 
little straw pallet, and, dipping a crust. of 
black bread into cold water, gave it to him, 
and bade him good-bye, for she dared not 
delay any longer. 

On her return she found Hans, as we must 
now call him, sitting up again, and watching 
for her from the window. She was very 
tired, and thankfully took the portion of 
vegetable broth and black bread which her 
grandmother had ready for her dinner. A 
similar portion was served to the little boy, 
who, ravenous with the appetite following 
fever, ate it eagerly. 

“Qh, I am so tired,” said the little girl, 
who called herself Lotte. 

“‘ Are you?” said Hans. 

“Ves; I was late in getting to the school, 
and our master was so angry that he made 
me go through all the most fatiguing posi- 
tions, and I am aching all over. But there’s 
father!” she added, and she hastily jumped 
down from the window-seat. 

“Lotte! Lotte!” called a man’s voice ; 
“where art thou, girl? Where’s the boy? 
Hans, thou brat, come and show thyself.” 

Lotte took Hans by the hand, anxious, 
apparently, to give him confidence, and, if 
necessary, to shield him from a possible blow. 

The door opened noisily. “So, and thou 
hast been ill; shamming, doubtless. Thou 
must peck up anyhow now, youngster. There 
is plenty for thee to do instead of lying idle 
here, eating and earning nothing. Come 
here. Put both arms out—so. Now above 
your head; now to the front. Throw out 
the right leg to the side—well up. Now the 
other. Take tight hold of my left hand. 
Put your foot into my right palm. Steady! 
Up you go. Let go of my hand. Put out 
your arms—you'll do,” he added, somewhat 
more kindly, as he dropped the boy, who 
was trembling all over. “He'll go with 
thee to the school to-morrow, Lotte; dost 
thou hear ?” 





“Yes, father,” said the little girl, who had 
looked on in dread lest Hans might, by his 
wilfulness or inability, anger the man. 

At first the little fellow was rather amused 
than not by the gymnastic exercises through 
which he was forced to go, but as these be- 
came more severe, he found that it was not 
play but. earnest work. He was often sorely 
fatigued, and when he went to bed at night 
his body ached all over. Sometimes he did 
not heed the instructions given to him, or if 
he did, he did not obey them, and then he 
received harsh punishment and prolonged 
lessons. He was made to bend his body 
backwards in an arch, until his head and 
hands touched the ground. Then he had 
to raise himself gradually erect, his head still 
touching the floor, and his feet in the air. 
And by degrees he learnt to turn over and 
over like a wheel, to interlace his limbs and 
knot them together as if they were ropes ; to 
twine his legs round another boy’s neck, and 
turn over and over with him like a whirligig 
with terrible velocity. These and many other 
things, more or less difficult or painful to 
accomplish, the poor little fellow had to 
learn; and if he could have clearly remem- 
bered his past life, which illness and harsh 
treatment had rendered dim and shadowy to 
his brain, he must indeed have joined re- 
morsefully in Lina’s wish that he had not 
been disobedient, or wandered from those in 
charge of him. When he did cry for home, 
and say that he wanted to go to his aunt and 
uncle, he was told that they were dead, and 
that he ought to be thankful that anyone 
was willing to take care of him. It was given 
out to the neighbours and all inquisitive 
questioners that he was the child of rela- 
tions who had recently died of fever, the 
seeds of which sickness he had brought with 
him, they said; and if the child himself 
made inconvenient remarks — showing re- 
turning memories of his former surroundings 
——these were treated as the ravings of a dis- 
ordered, brain, laughed at in public, and 
beaten out of him in private, 
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WituiaAm FaLconer AND “THE SHIPWRECK.” 


MELANCHOLY interest must} Blue, on board the “ Princess Amelia,” 
always attach itself to thewritings| attached to Sir Edward Hawke’s _ fleet. 
of Falconer. It is rarely that a} The poem was very favourably received by 
man of active and stirring habits}the Duke, and a position as midshipman 
of life has the leisure or the| was offered to its author, if he chose to quit 
inclination to depict the darker and sterner|the merchant service for the Royal Navy. 
phases of his career in harmonious verse; more } This he readily agreed to, and was appointed 
rarely still that his poems are at once retrospec- | to the “ Royal George ;” probably the ship 
tive and prophetic, and that he falls a victim | whose loss Cowper afterwards made the sub- 
eventually to the fate which his song so faith- ject of his verses, “ Toll for the Brave.” 

fully and vividly portrays. Such, however,| “The Shipwreck” was very favourably 
were the circumstances of ‘The Shipwreck,” | noticed in the Monthly Review, and very well 
and such was the lot of its author. | received by the general public. A second 

William Falconer was born on the r1th/ edition was brought out in 1764, and a third 
February, 1732, at Edinburgh. His parents| was called for about 1769. In the interim 
were respectable, but poor. Beside him, they|the poet had produced—while still in the 
had two children, both of whom were deaf| “ Royal George ”—an “ Ode on the Duke of 
and dumb. These, by reason of their afflic-| York’s Second Departure from England, as 
tion, spent the greater part of their lives in| Rear-Admiral.” This effort was not alto- 
the infirmary of their native town, and died | gether successful. 
there. | After peace had been proclaimed in 1763 

Young Falconer does not seem to have felt | the “ Royal George” was paid off; and 
any very strong desire, at first, for a seafaring | Falconer then obtained an appointment on 
life. According to good authorities, it was| board the ‘‘ Glory,” as purser, and shortly 
with reluctance that he entered a merchant | afterwards married a Miss Hicks. His verses 
ship at Leith, and served his apprenticeship | entitled “The Fond Lover” and “ Address 
to the sea. Afterwards he became servant to|to Miranda,” were written during his court- 
Archibald Campbell, purser of a vessel and|ship. There is every reason to believe that 
author of a few works. From Campbell he | the marriage was productive of happiness to 
seems to have acquired a considerable amount | both parties—a state of things not always 
of information, his schooling having been of| resulting with literary men. 
the most elementary kind. Later on, Camp-| Later on, and after the “Glory” was laid 
bell’s interest in his servant and pupil took a| up at Chatham, Falconer brought to comple- 
more substantial form, and he obtained for|tion a work on which. he had long been 
Falconer the post of second mate in the ship| engaged, his ‘“ Marine Dictionary.” The 
“ Britannia,” trading to the Levant. | task was rendered easier by the kindness of 

On her voyage, the ship was wrecked off} Commissioner Hanway, an official who had 
Cape Colonna, on the coast of Greece. | taken considerable notice of and interest in 
Of the crew, three only were saved (Fal-|the poet. He caused the captain’s cabin to 
coner being one); and to the calamity we owe | be fitted up in such a manner as to enable 
the poem of “The Shipwreck,” which appeared | Falconer to pursue his studies at leisure and 
some twelve years after the occurrence. without expense. 

In 1751, Falconer published his first} His more laborious work was relieved by 
poetical effort, “An Elegy on the death of|the composition and production of “The 
Frederick, Prince of Wales.” This was fol-| Demagogue,” a political satire: But of satire 
lowed by other poems, inserted in the} Falconer was not a master ; and the lines are 
Gentleman's Magazine. To him, also, has} abusive, rather than brilliant. 
been ‘attributed a well-known song, ‘“‘Cease,| Shortly before the publication of the 
Rude Boreas ;” but ‘the evidence for the| ‘‘ Marine . Dictionary,”. in. 1769, Falconer 
statement is scarcely conclusive. In 1762,|came to London for a time... Very little is 
he produced the poem on which his/ known of his life or proceedings during this 
reputation rests, dedicating it to the Duke| period, It could scarcely have been very 
of York, who.was then Rear-Admiral of the' pleasant or comfortable ;. though it is. said 
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that Mr. Murray, the bookseller, proposed to 
him that they should, between them, take 
over the business of a Mr. Sandby, near 
St. Dunstan’s Church. For some unknown 
reasons Falconer declined the offer. It may 
have been that the sea, of whose beauties 
and terrors he had written, irresistibly at- 
tracted him. Coming events do not always 
cast their shadows before, or he would 
doubtless have acted differently. As it was, 
he accepted the post of purser to the 
“ Aurora ” frigate, bound for India. On the 
2nd of October, 1769, the vessel sailed from 
England. Touching at the Cape, she re- 
sumed her voyage on the 27th December, 
and, from that day, was never heard of. 
Various rumours and statements respecting 
her fate were current fora time, but gradually 
died away. Only one thing was certain, that, 
with his friends and shipmates, the ill-fated 
poet had found a grave in that great ocean 
in whose service his powers of mind and 
body had alike been spent. 

Such a death gave the poem with which 
his name is associated, and on which his 
réputation rests, a strong and lasting claim to 
the attention of its readers. 

“Phe Shipwreck” is divided into three 
cantos. Its introduction consists of an appeal 
to the Muses, or the “ sacred nine,” as poets 
love to call them—an appeal common enough 
in the writings of the time, and often marring 
by its frequent repetition the effect of the 
verse. The first canto describes the early 
part of the voyage and the history and 
character of the master of the vessel, Albert, 
and his officers, Rodmond and Arion. 

Another personage is Palemon, son of the 
owner of the ship, and a close friend of 
Arion. An unsuccessful love-suit has occa- 
sioned the presence of Palemon in the vessel; 
unsuccessful, that is, owing to the opposition 
of Palemon’s father, rather than to any dis- 
inclination on the part of the fair Anna— 
the damsel whom he seeks to win—to 
respond to the affection offered to her. 
But the stern and obdurate parent has 
always been a favourite theme for poetic 
utterances. He is the background of the 
picture, the dark cloud against the glowing 
sky of love. 

Some might think that 





assuming the 





enamoured swain to have arrived at years of 
discretion — his better course would have 
been to have directed his efforts to providing 
a home of his own, and persuading the fair 
oné to share it with him—a task which would 
have been—so far as the persuasion went— 





comparatively easy, if we may judge by some 
of the expressions to which the fair Anna 
gives utterance. 

Palemon’s is, in fact, the most effeminate 
character in the book. Of the others, Albert, 
the commander and father of Anna, is just, 
manly, and brave, yet refined by a superior 
mental cultivation. Rodmond, next in com- 
mand, is boisterous and rough, a~sturdy 
Northumbrian, covering with a rude exterior 
a’ kindly heart. For the third in rank, Arion, 
the poet must speak, as it is well understood 
that under the name of Arion his own was 
concealed, and under that fictitious character 
his own feelings and experiences were por- 
trayed :— 


‘** While yet a stripling oft with fond alarms 
His bosom danced to nature’s boundless charms ; 
On him fair science dawned in happier hour, 
Awakening into bloom young Fancy’s flower. 
But soon Adversity, with freezing blast, 

The blossom withered, and the dawn o’ercast, 
Forlorn of hope, and by severe decree 
Condemned reluctant to the faithless sea, 
With long farewell he left the laurel grove, 
Where science and the tuneful sisters rove. 
Hither he wandered, anxious to explore 
Antiquities of nations now no more ; 

To penetrate each distant realm unknown, 
And range excursive o’er the untravelled zone : 
In vain ; for rude Adversity’s command, 

Still on the margin of each famous land, 

With unrelenting ire his steps opposed ; 

And every gate of hope against him closed. 
Permit my verse, ye blest Pierian train, 

To call Arion this ill-fated swain ; 

For like that bard unhappy, on his head 
Malignant stars their hostile influence shed. 
Both in lamenting numbers, o’er the deep, 
With conscious anguish taught the harp to weep, 
And both the raging surge in safety bore, 
Amid destruction, panting to the shore. 

This last our tragic story from the wave 

Of dark oblivion haply yet may save, 

With genuine sympathy may yet complain, 
While sad remembrance bleeds at every vein.” 


The poem goes on to describe the chang- 
ing effects of sunset, midnight, and sunrise 
on the ocean. Palemon relates his sad ex- 
periences to his friend Arion, and—after a 
reference to a confused dream of the latter, 
consequent upon Palemon’s narrative — the 
canto closes with the unmooring of the vessel 
and a description of the grandeur of her 
appearance as seen from the shore. Of this 
part of the poem the following is unquestion- 
ably the finest passage :— 


**The sun’s bright orb, declining all serene, 
Now glanced obliquely o’er the woodland scene. 
Creation smiles around ; on every spray 

The warbling birds exalt their evening lay. 
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Blithe skipping o’er yon hill the fleecy train 
Join the deep chorus of the lowing plain. 

The golden homme orange there were seen 
In fragrant branches of tual green ; 

The crystal streams that velvet meadows lave, 
To the green ocean roll with chiding wave. 
The gi ocean hushed ay 9 to roar, 

And ttembling murmurs on the sandy shore ; 
And lo? his surface, lovely to behold, 

Glows in the west, a sea of living gold! 
While all above a thousand liveries gay 

The skies with pomp ineffable array. 

Arabian sweets perfume the happy plains, 
Above, beneath, around, enchantment reigns ! 
While glowing Vesper leads the starry train, 
And night slow draws her veil o’er land and main. 
Emerging clouds the azure east invade, 

And wrap the lucid spheres in gradual shade ; 
While yet the songsters of the vocal grove 
With dying numbers tune the soul to love. 
With joyful eyes the attentive master sees 

The auspicious omens of an eastern breeze. 
Round the charged bowl the sailors form a ring, 
By turns recount the wondrous tale or sing; 
As love, or battle, hardships of the main, 

Or genial wine awake the homely strain ; 
‘Then some the watch of night alternate keep, 
The rest lie buried in oblivious sleep,” 


Further om comes a passage full of those 
technicalities which, to the ordinary reader, 
mar the effect of the poem :— 


“The pilots now their azimuth attend, 

On which all courses, duly formed, depend’: 
The compass placed to catch the rising ray, 
The quadrant’s shadows studious they suryey; 
Along the atch the gradual index slides, 
While Phcebus down the vertic-circle glides ; © 
Now seen on ocean’s utmost verge to swim, 
He sweeps it vibrant with his nether limb, 
Thus height and polar distance are obtained, 
Then latitude and declination gained. 

In chiliads next the analogy is sought, 

And on the sinical triangle wrought ; 

By this magnetic variance is explored, 

Just angles known, and polar truth restored.” 


On the next page are a few lines which 
are of a different order. The poet is speaking 
of the departure of the vessel :— 


‘* Majestically slow before the breeze 
She moved triumphant o’er the yielding seas, 

* * * * 
Britannia, riding’awful on the prow, 
Gazed o’er the vassal waves that rolled below. 
Where’er she moved the vassal waves were seen 
To yield obsequious, and confess their queen.” 


A lengthy description of the ship, seen 
from the shore, then follows; and the canto 
closes thus :-— 


**The flattering winds unfurled 
The imperial flag that rules the watery world ; 
Deep blushing armours all the tops invest, 
And warlike trophies either quarter drest ; 


Then towered the masts, the canvas swelled on high, 
And waving streamers floated in the sky. 

Thus the rich vessel moves.in trim array, 

Like some fair virgin on her bridal day ; 

Thus like a swan she cleaves the watery plain, 

The pride and wonder of the Aigean main.” 


In the second canto the rising and gradual 
increase of the storm which eventually destroys 
the vessel is dealt with. Among the minor 
incidents in the earlier lines of the canto the 
capture of a dolphin is mentioned, and the 
beauty of colour of the dying creature is well 
described :— 


‘* What radiant changes’strike the astonished sight ! 
What glowing hues of mingled shade and light ! 
Not equal beauties gild the lucid west 

With parting beams all o’er profusely drest; 
Not lovelier colours paint the vernal lawn, 
When orient dews impearl the enamelled dawn, 
Then from his sides in bright suffusion flow, 
That now with gold empyreal seem to glow ; 
Now in pellucid sapphires meet the view, 

And emulate the soft celestial hue; 

Now beam a flaming crimson on the eye, 

Ana now assume the purple’s deeper dye; 

But here description clouds each shining ray, 
What terms of art can nature’s power display?” 


A squall, forerunner of the tempest soon 
to come, bursts over the ship; the main sail 
splits, and the process of replacing it is de- 
scribed. ‘Though familiar to the sailor, it is 
Greek to the landsman :— 


‘* The main sail, by the squall so lately rent, 

In streaming pendants flying, is unbent ; 

With brails refixed, another soon prepared, 
Ascending, spreads along beneath the yard. 

To each yardarm the headrope they extend, 
And soon their earings and their robans bend. 
That task performed, they first the braces slack, 
Then to the chesstree drag the unwilling tack ; 
And while the lee clue-garnet’s lowered away, 
Taut aft the sheet they tally, and belay.” 


These technicalities occur again and again, 
though unavoidably, in this canto, and, to 
the uninitiated, somewhat impair its merits. 
To the sailor, however, the description would 
be vivid and full of life, and the correctness 
of its details would render it the more attrac- 
tive. 

The ship still labours in a heavy sea. 
Darker and darker grows the sky, fiercer and 
fiercer the blast howls around. Of the crew, 
four are swept away, and a lee-shore looms 
stern and threatening near at hand. Sud- 
denly a tremendous billow bursts against the 
ship, and a leak is sprung. The pumps are 
manned, but without avail, and it is deter- 
mined to cast the cannon overboard, as a last 








resource, to lighten the vessel. ‘This is done, 
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and for awhile some improvement is seen in 
her condition. But the sea is not thus to be 
cheated of its prey. The pumps show an 
ever increasing leak, and Albert and the 
officers consult upon. the best course to be 
pursued. Some difference of opinion appears, 
but it is eventually decided to scud before 
the wind, and Albert, in an address to the 
crew, makes this purpose known; and directs 
them, if the vessel should strike, to cut away 
the masts and with planks and booms form a 
rude raft which may sustain them, and enable 
them to reach the shore. He warns them 
not to yield to the terror of the moment: 


‘* Though great the danger, and the task severe, 
Yet bow not to the tyranny of fear ; 
If once that slavish yoke your souls subdue, 
Adieu to hope! to life itself adieu !” 


He then reminds them that on the Grecian 
shores they have nothing to fear from the 
wreckers, who, in England; were only too 
ready to rob and murder the castaway ; and 
then fitly closes his manly and encouraging 
address with an appeal to Heaven :— 


** And Thou Eternal Power ! Whose awful sway 
The storms revere, and roaring seas obey! 

On Thy supreme assistance we rely, 

Thy mercy supplicate, if doomed to die! 
Perhaps this storm is sent with healing breath 
From neighbouring shores toscourge disease and death; 
*Tis ours on Thine unerring laws to trust, 
With Thee, great Lord ! whatever is, is just !” 


So they address themselves to their task. 

Sails are hoisted but only to be rent 
asunder by the furious gale, and, as the ship 
no longer answers her helm, the order is 
given to cut away the mizen mast. Rodmond 
executes the chief's command, and the canto 
abruptly closes, leaving the doomed vessel 
borne unresistingly onwards before the storm. 

The third and last portion of the poem, in- 
stead of immediately continuing the subject, 
opens with a digression. The influence of 
poetry upon civilization, and the diffidence of 
the writer himself in dealing with the theme 
he has chosen, are both touched upon. Then 
he returns to the fated vessel. The wreck of 
the mast is cleared, the officers take their 
posts anew, and the ship plunges forward 
to her doom. The island of Falconera is 
seen, and rapidly passed, and the proximity 
of the shores of Greece lures the poet into a 
secondandlongerdigression. Athens, Corinth, 
Sparta,—this last thus referred to :— 


“ Here once she flourished, at whose trumpet’s sound 


—Arcadia, Ithaca, Delos, and Troy, are, 
with other famous places, passed in re- 
view, nor are the men who made them famous 
omitted from the survey. Then the subject 
is resumed with a powerful description of the 
storm :— 


“The gale howls doleful through the blocks, and 
shrouds, 

And big rain pours a deluge from the clouds, 

From wintry magazines that sweep the sky, 

Descending globes of hail impetuous fly, 

High on the masts, with pale and livid rays 

Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze,; 

The ethereal dome in mournful pomp arrayed, 

Now buried lies beneath impervious shade. 

Now, flashing round intolerable light, 

Redoubles all the horror of the night— 

Such terrors Sinai’s trembling hill o’erspread 

When heaven’s loud trumpet sounded o’er its head: 

It seemed the wrathful angel of the wind 

Had all the horrors of the skies combined, 

And here, to one ill-fated ship opposed, 

At once the dreadful magazine disclosed. 

And lo! tremendous o’er the deep he springs, 

The inflaming sulphur flashing from his wings ; 

Hark! his strong voice the dismal silence breaks, 

Mad chaos from the chains of death awakes. 

Loud, and more loud, the rolling peals enlarge, 

And blue on deck the fiery tides discharge ; 

There, all aghast, the shivering wretches stood, 

While chill suspense and fear congealed their blood ; 

Wide bursts in dazzling sheets the living flame, 

And dread concussion rends the ethereal frame ; 

Sick earth convulsive groans from shore to shore 

And nature, shuddering, feels the horrid roar.” 





Borne onwards by the tempest, the vessel 
passes St. George’s Island, only to be hurled 
a shattered wreck upon the Athenian shore. 
A flash of lightning strikes the helmsman 
with blindness, the bowsprit bends and breaks, 
the masts go by the board, and the last ter- 
rible scene is at hand :— 


“Tn vain the cords and axes were prepared, 
For every wave now smites the quivering yard ; 
High o’er the ship they throw a dreadful shade, 
Then on her burst in terrible cascade ; 

Across the foundered deck o’erwhelming roar, 
And foaming, swelling bound upon the shore. 
Swift up the mountain-billow now she flies, 
Her shattered top half-buried in the skies ; 
Borne on a latent reef the hull impends, 

Then thundering on the marble crag descends; 
Her ponderous bulk the dire concussion feels, 
And o’er upheaving surges wounded reels— 
Again she plunges! hark a second shock, 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock— 

Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 
The fated victims shuddering their eyes 

In wild despair; while yet another stroke, 
With strong convulsion rends the solid oak ; 
Ah, Heaven ! behold her crashing ribs divide ! 
She loosens, parts, and spreads in ruin o’er the tide.” 


The last line quoted, doubtless, was pur- 





War burst his chains, and nations shook around.” 


posely lengthened more strongly to depict the 
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utter wreck of the vessel. . The ill-fated crew 
are swept away, engulphed in ocean, or flung 
by the angry billows upon the rocky shore, 
wounded, crushed, and dead. Albert, the 
commander, clinging convulsively to the 
mast, is dragged down unwittingly by Rod- 
mond, who, sinking in the death agony, 
fastens an iron grip on the chief, and draws 
him backwards into the waste of waters. 

A few moments more, and all, save Arion 
and two sailors, have apparently been swept 
away to their doom. ‘These three, upborne 
by a part of the wreck, reach the shore, 
breathless, spent, and worn. At their feet 
lies one— 


** With eyes averted from the day, 
Prone, helpless, on the tangly beach he lay.” 


It is Palemon, wounded unto death. 

Arion, cautiously and tenderly, forgetting 
his own calamities, raises him from the 
ground, listening anxiously and sadly to the 
murmured words which his friend utters, in 
slow and faltering accents. 

A message of kindness and forgiveness to 
his father—at whose command he undertook 
the voyage thus so sadly ended—is Palemon’s 
first thought. Then he commends to his 
parent’s care the maiden whom he loved. 
Her miniature, preserved amid all the terrors 
of the shipwreck, still hangs around his neck, 
and he charges his friend to convey it to her 
who gave it:— 





“ Say that my love, inviolably true, 

No change, no diminution ever knew; 

Lo, her bright image pendant on my neck 

Is all Palemon rescued from the wreck ; 
Take it! and say, when panting in the wave, 
I struggled life and this alone to save.” 


A few more words ; an appeal to Almighty 
Power for help and succour in the great 
change now fast approaching; a last charge 
to his friend to relate his melancholy fate to 
all suchas are sorrowful, and Palemon passes 
away, the last victim of the shipwreck. 

Arion, with the few companions yet re- 
maining—the remnant of a gallant crew— 
stands awhile by the side of his departed 
friend, in sad meditation—sorrow for the loss 
struggling with wonder. Why should the 
Disposer of all permit such afflictions to visit 
His creatures? Why should such things be? 
A question that has suggested itself to 
thoughtful minds throughout the ages. But 
a certain sense of his own presumption in 
questioning the decrees of the Eternal and 
Invisible warns him not to venture further :— 





** But, O my soul! avoid that wondrous maze 
Where reason, lost in endless error, strays ; 
As through this thorny vale of life we run, 
Great Cause of all effects, Thy will be done !” 


So they turn away from the dead ; and the 
poem of “The Shipwreck,” after touching 
lightly upon the help afforded to the few sur- 
vivors by the Grecians, closes with an Elegy, 


in which, here and there, is a faint echo of 


Gray’s inimitable lines; which, as they were 
published ten or eleven years before the 
appearance of ‘The Shipwreck,” Falconer 
may well have met with. The earlier verses 
of this Elegy have especial reference to the 
sorrows and death of Palemon; but further 
on, the poet strikes a bolder note :— 


**Ve lost companions of distress, adieu ! 
Your toils, and pains, and dangers are no more ; 
The tempest now shall howl unheard by you, 
While ocean smites in vain the trembling shore. 


* * * * * * 


Since grief, fatigue, and hazards still molest 
The wandering vassals of the faithless deep ; 

Oh! happier now escaped to endless rest, 
Than we who still survive to wake and weep. 


What though no funeral pomp, no borrowed tear, 
Your hour of death to gazing crowds shall tell ; 
Nor weeping friends attend your sable bier, 
Who sadly listen to the passing bell. 


The tutored sigh, the vain parade of woe, 
No real anguish to the soul impart ; 
And oft, alas! the tear that friends bestow, 
Belies the latent feelings of the heart. 
* x * * * * 
Yet shall remembrance from oblivion’s veil, 
Relieve your scene, and sigh with grief sincere, 
And soft compassion at your tragic tale 
In silent tribute pay her kindred tear.’ 


So ends the poem of “The Shipwreck ;” 
a production which has met with the extremes 
of approval and neglect, and. is undeserving 
of both, and which owes more to the poet’s 
experience than to his imaginative faculty. 
Its interest is diminished to the ordinary 
reader by its sea phrases and expressions ; 
but this defect is compensated by its delinea- 
tion of character and minuteness of incident. 

Taking into consideration the facts that the 
poet had spent the greater part of his life in 
circumstances unfavourable to study and re 
flection, and that his education had been 
meagre and elementary, it is evident that his 
powers were of no mean order. His style is 
his own. His subject is one with which his 
daily life had made him familiar, and which 
he handles with skill. 

The frequent classical allusions, the appeals 
to the Muses, the numerous references to 
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mythological’ personages, might have been 


spared to a great extent, or even omitted alto-| 


gether, without impairing the strength or 
diminishing the beauty of the poem. ‘These, 
however, were the faults of the time in which 
he wrote, and for them he may be readily 
pardoned. Had he lived longer, he might 
have done better. As it is, he has done 
enough to keep his memory green; and 
thousands, in the words of Campbell, have 
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work must stand the melancholy: record, 
“* Lost at Sea.” 

When, or where, in sudden squall or long 
protracted storm, on sandy bank. or, rocky 
coast, the vessel in which his last voyage was 
taken met her doom, will be never known on 
earth. Doubtless, in that last dread hour 
he met his fate as brave English hearts can 
meet it—calmly, unflinchingly, with: the last 
thoughts fixed on home and heaven, 








been— Such a death, though coming all too soon— 

he was but thirty-seven when he died—was, 

“ Charmed as they read the verse, too sadly true, /jn one sense. a fitting end to such a life. It 
How gallant Albert, and his weary crew sie dal 2 ARE: " 

vs : : I gave to his work an interest which otherwise 


Heaved all their guns, the foundering bark to |[¢ 
save, it would not have possessed; and he was thus 


And toiled—and shricked—and perished in the | far fortunate—living long enough to win the 
awe '? ——s ° 
ware. | laurel-crown, he passed away ere it had time 
to fade. 


We close the book, but not without a sigh 


for the poet-sailor, against whose name and B STAMPES PEL 
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ithe blessings of protection and supplies 
| which he had received from the God of his 
fathers, his own unfailing friend, he is led 
| to challenge all the nations, all the gods that 
' human hearts had worshipped, or human 
EW. men were better qualified to} hands had served. “Who is God save the 
ask this question than David. | Lord? or who is a rock save our God ?” 
Had it not been for the rocks,| I read the other day of a terrible flood 
I do not know what would have} which had, broken the boundaries of a river, 
become of him. When Saul} lake, or reservoir, and sweeping in surging 
pursued him, and his enemies laid in wait| rage and allresistless might carried death 
for him, the rocks were his hiding-place, and| and. destruction along fertile valley and 
they could not discover him; the rocks were | populous plain. A man, whose house and 
his ramparts of defence, and they could not} home was built in the path of the destroyer, 
overthrow him; the holes of the rocks were| heard from afar the ominous boom of the 
his habitation and home, and they could not} bursting flood, and seizing his sick wife, he 
break in upon him. ‘Tired and wayworn, he} manfully bore her on. his. shoulder, and 
had many a time found a cool retreat, a/ hastened with all. speed towards, a lofty hill 
refreshing shade from the burning suns and} of limestone, a craggy elevation that rose 
noontide glare, beneath the shadow of some} sheer from the plain some hundred feet. 
lofty rock, which had screened him in its} The wild waters were upon him ere he set 
broad embrace; and many a time and oft, | foot on its steep slopes, and he and his living 
panting like a hunted hind, he had repaired} burden were drenched with the spray that 
to the clear, bright mountain stream, gushing | rose as the whirling eddies dashed against 
forth from some cleft in the rocks. What) the rock. It was arace for life, but he won 
more expressive name could he call his God/| it; and, seated on a projecting ledge, he 
by than this—“my rock,” “my great rock,” | watched: the boiling surge as it roared and 
‘the rock of my salvation”? Who wonders|rolled on. its fateful errand down below. 


XII.—A GREAT ROCK. 


**Who is God save the Lord? or who is a Rock save 
our God ?”—Psalm xviii. 31. 

















that, as-he ponders on the care and mercy,| He and his dearest were. safely placed, and 
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praised God upon the rock for two rescued 
lives. I dare say David had often seen the 
wild commotion of such a mountain flood,— 
had often noted how stout and strong the 
intervening rock remained as it stood and 
split in two the current which rushed on 
either side, and left it calmly lifting its hoar 
head to the skies above. It was that, I think, 
which led him to pray when torrents of trial 
and floods of trouble were rushing down 
upon him— “Lead me to the Rock that 
is higher than I.” Higher than he, though 
he was a king; higher than aught that he 
could build ; higher than aught that human 
hands could rear. That rock is the Rock of 
Israel ; that Rock is the only sure and stead- 
fast refuge to which you and I can run and 
be safe. 

Need I tell you of the floods to which you 
are exposed? Human wit and human power 
can do wonderful things. They can force 
back the very ocean in its bed, and by dyke 
and rampart, bank and breakwater, can defy 
the advance of proudest tidal wave ; they can 
dam the mountain waters, and by building 
massive buttresses and great earthworks can 
coop up the ponderous 'mass to supply a city 
or to irrigate a shire; but human wisdom 
hath never yet been able to curb the tide of 
trouble, to restrain the rising stream of sorrow, 
or hold back the whelming torrents of mortal 
misery and care. It would be as vain a task, 
as futile an endeavour to elevate a refuge 
which should overtop them, as it was to 
build the boasted Babel, which should reach 
to heaven. No, no; he who builds himself 
a refuge, builds too low if he builds beneath 
the skies. I point you to the Rock of Israel ! 
the mountain of the Lord, whose steadfast 
slopes, rising from the place called Calvary, 
surmount the clouds and stars, and whose 
celestial summit is crowned with the throne 
and temple of the living God. The Word of 
God speaks of death as a “ flood that carrieth 
men away”; it tells of enemiés that came on 
us as a flood ; of the floods of ungodliness 
that may well make men afraid ; of floods of 
tribulation coming down as great waters ; of 
waters that roar and are troubled ; of raging 
waters that go over the soul; of judgments 
running down like waters ;—all descriptive of 
trouble and sore distress. , But it speaks also 
of One that sitteth above the waterfloods, 
sitting in calm, eternal strength—a refuge 
and a shelter wbo can never be overthrown. 
Who is this? The Rock of Israel! Herein 
and hereon you may hide yourselves until 
every calamity is overpast ! 











“ In Christ, for every trying hour, 

We may a place provide 

High up, above the constant roar 
Of trouble’s surging tide ; 

And calm above the testing shock, 
May view the stormy scene ; 

For, lo! the Everlasting Rock 
Is cleft to take us in!” 


Of all weary travel, of all exhausting walk, 
of all distressful journeying, his whose path 
lies over desert sands, and shimmering stones 
and hard clay, wilderness thorns, with a 
burning sun overhead, and air oven-hot all 
round, must be by far the weariest and the 
worst. O how the aching head and drooping 
frame must pine and pant for some cool 
shade, some defence from the torrid rays 
that beat so fiercely down. If here and there 
a tree does spread abroad its boughs, the 
sun-rays, direct and reflected, defy its futile 
shadow, and pour no benediction on the still 
unsheltered head. But should a mighty rock 
lift high its rugged head above the burning 
plain, flinging back the blazing beams from 
its sunward aspect, the opposite side flings 
out a strong, wide-spreading shadow, and the 
spent traveller throws himself with gladness 
on the cool earth, and hugs the welcome 
shade. ‘That weary tramp along the sun- 
scorched plain is no bad symbol of the 
tiresome treading of the daily round of 
common life. We find it hard work, many 
of us,—hard to make both ends meet ; hard 
toil that tires the limbs and exhausts the 
mind ; hard behaviour on the part of masters 
or men, or debtors or creditors, selfish and 
thoughtless men with whom we have to do. 
We know what it is to be fagged and sun- 
scorched, to droop and. feel sometimes as 
though it’s no use. We must give up! 

It is a weary land that you and I are 
journeying over, and the noontide glare’s 
oppressive ; the burden and heat of the day 
are hard to bear. O for a great rock! a 
grateful shade! a cool retreat! Hark you 
to the prophet of the Lord—‘ A man shall 
be as an hiding-place ; as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land!” Is not that 
what we want? Aman? What man? The 
man Christ Jesus! A hiding-place! What 
hiding-place? The Rock of Ages cleft for 
you! A shadow of a great rock! What 
rock? The Rock of Israel! 


“ O grataful shade, O cool retreat ; 
O rest for weary heart and feet ! 
O shelter from life’s scorching heat ! 
O calm and restful refuge sweet ! 
*Tis found beneath the mercy-seat !” 
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Hear the witness of one who has sat under 
its shadow with a great delight :— 


“Ts your pathway hard and dreary ? 
Does your spirit, sad and weary, 
Faint within you as you walk ? 
From your worry and your swelter, 
Come to Jesus and find shelter 
In the shadow of the Rock !” 


PETHUEL. 


XIII.—THE ROCK OF ISRAEL. 


‘“‘ There is none beside Thee : neither is there any 
Rock like our God.”—1 Samuel ii. 2. 


WAY out yonder in the wilds of Horeb, 
a multitude of pilgrims—men, women, 
and children—are painfully plodding, slowly 
and sadly, with drooping heads and languid 
limbs. For want of water wherewith to 
quench their burning, they are sick and 
faint and ready to die. Die they will, as 
their swollen lips, red eye-balls, and gaunt 
visage testify, unless the vital want is swiftly 
met. Of this there is no prospect! They 
have travelled far; and never spring, nor 
well, nor stagnant pool had met their longing 
eye. Their wailing cry is heard in heaven ; 
and lo! in answer to their leader’s lifted rod, 
the water—precious water—gushes in full, 
free, all-sufficient streams from the opening 
rock! O glad amaze; O universal joy! With 
pot and pitcher, leathern bottle and scooping 
hand, or down upon the brink with eager lip, 
they drink, and drink, and drink, until their 
mouth is filled with laughter and their tongue 
with song. Every draught was life, and 
murmurs died, and grief was gone, and pain 
was all forgotten; and as the plash of its 
grateful music fell upon their ear, they made 
the desert-place to ring with psalms of joy. 


The world in which we dwell, the land of 


the pilgrimage through which we travel is 
just as resourceless, just as dry. The soul 
has a native thirst for God—the living God, 
and without the immortal draught the soul 
must die! All the vain substitutes this delu- 
ding world can offer do but mock our misery 
and exaggerate our thirst. Wandering in the 
wilderness, you have left the rivers of life that 
flow from heaven’s eternal fount. The heart 
aches, the mind is sad, and the soul pants 
for a good beyond its reach, and without 
which, in spite of all delusions, it is sick and 
faint and ready to die ! 

Hark to the Book! “A man shall be as 























a hiding-place: as rivers of water in a dry 
place!” Whey did all drink of the same 
spiritual drink, for they drank of the Rock 
that followed them—that Rock was Christ! 
That rock 1s Christ! Smitten by another 
rod than that of Moses, from Him the stream 
of life and salvation flows in ceaseless saving 
virtue for all the souls of men. This is the 
true specific for all ailments ; this is the true 
and only elixir of moral life. “If any man 
thirst, let him come hither and drink.” 

Our blessed Saviour draws a startling and 
impressive picture of two men who each built 
for himself a house to dwell in. Each felt 
the need of a shelter, and each set to work to 
build the walls and rear the roof, and each 
completed the important task. On each 
house the rain descended, the floods came, 
and the winds of heaven blew. The one 
gave way beneath the heavy strain, and soon 
came crashing to the ground, leaving only a 
heap of ruins to tell the doleful tale. The 
other house stood firm and strong. It re- 
pelled the rain, resisted the flood, defied the 
storm, and its wise inmate nestled in the 
ingle-nook, safe and peaceful all the winter 
through. Wise? Because unlike the fool 
who built his house upon the sand, he laid 
his foundation firmly on the Rock. “ He that 
heareth my sayings, and doeth them, he it is 
who wisely builds, and / am the firm foun- 
dation Rock beneath.” No soul is safe who 
does not build on Christ. Here alone is 
stability. Here alone is the steadfast and 
abiding Rock. All else is changeful, finite, 
doomed to pass away. Death will make a 
clean sweep of every sand-supported hope. 
The earthquake of judgment will shake to 
pieces every superstructure founded upon 
clay. But faith in Jesus, life in Jesus, is 
immortality and eternal life. No rock so 
durable as He. The hills and mountains 
around us have stood firm for countless 
years ; but before ever the earth was brought 
forth, or the hills were made, from everlasting 
He is God. Here is something for a sinking 
heart and an anxious mind to trust in. All 
around us is uncertain, shifting, changing, 
passing away. Our friends are disappearing 
one by one; the homes we dwell in, the very 
church in which our fathers worshipped is 
crumbling away ; the rivers and hills, the sun, 
moon, and stars will some time be no more ; 
and all within us is more frail than they. 
Our health and strength are wearing out ; 
our faith fails us, our hopes droop, our con- 
solations languish, But He on whom we 
build by faith, He who has the charge of our 
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poor souls will never die. He 1s our Rock, 
AND IN THE LORD JEHOVAH IS EVERLASTING 
STRENGTH. 


** Exposed to floods‘and angry waves 
I climb the Rock, to be 
Securely calm, for Jesus saves : 
No place like this for me. 


* Oppressed with noontide’s scorching heat,’ 
To this great Rock I flee, 

* Beneath its shelter take my seat,’ 
No shade like this for me. 


From out this Rock ‘clear waters burst 
A fountain sparkling free ;’ 

And here I quench my desert thirst, 
No spring like this for me. 


Assailed by foes who seek my hurt, 
I find an access free 

To Christ my refuge, rock, and fort, 
No guard like this for me. 


A stranger here, I dwell within 
My mountain Rock, for He 
Was cleft that I might enter in ; 

No home like this for me. 


On Christ’ I build, and shall endure 
Through all eternity ; 

For this foundation standeth sure, 
No Rock like this for me.” 


PETHUEL. 


XIV.—ONE IN TEN, 


“As He entered into a certain village, there met 
Him ten men that were lepers,” &c., &c. — Luke 
xvii. 12-19. 


T was as our Lord was journeying to 
Jerusalem from the north that He was 
met by this band of unhappy men. Their 
clothes were rent and their heads bare, in 
token of grief and humiliation; their lips 
were covered with a bandage, as. forbidden 
to hold intercourse with others ; and seeing 
Jesus and this company approaching, they 
set up a lamentable cry, declaring themselves 
unclean, to intimate that for anyone to venture 
near them would be to contract defilement. 
By these marks they were too well known. 
They were confirmed lepers, whom. the inex- 
orable Jewish law had banished from home 
and kin, to herd with cattle, or to famish in 
the wilderness. 

Adversity makes strange bedfellows. They 
whom station, or education, or accident has 
widely severed, and who now avoid and de- 
spise each other, may soon be brought to- 
gether on the same footing. They may meet 
face to face in the hospital, in the workhouse, 


or in prison; and death, we know, will bring 
them undistinguished to the worms, and pass 
them on for judgment to an equal bar. 
These men were. from different provinces, of 
various ranks in society, of contrary tastes 
and habits, as far asunder as the poles in 
politics and religion ; but whatever differences 
divided them before, here they blend—the 
Jew with the Samaritan, the Pharisee with the 
publican, the scorner with the scorned. Hav- 
ing met with one another in their wanderings, 


had banded themselves together, a formidable 
community of misery. At this time they were 
probably foraging for supplies, and came. in 
company to intimidate the villagers by their 
number, or to awaken their sympathy by the 
exhibition of their joint distress, 

“They lifted up their voices.” Many 
sinners, more utterly undone than they, 
never pray for mercy, or if they do, they do 
not lift up their voices—there is no earnest- 
ness in their praying. They say, “ Forgive us 
our trespasses,” in the same tone in which they 
would ask for. a pocket handkerchief, “ ‘They 
stood afar off.” Though they knew that the 
Lord is gracious—that He would not meet 
them with a. malediction as any of the priests 
would have done, they showed Him all due 
reverence, Some, in the act of prayer, would 
break into God’s audience-chamber without 
knocking. They come before Him “as the 
horse rusheth into the battle.” They remind 
us of the conspirators who came to Czesar 
enforcing their petitions with their daggers. 

It was no. easy thing that these men were 
required todo, Another. leper who came to 
Jesus was first healed, and then bidden to go 
before a priest; but the command as ad- 
dressed to the ten involved an apparent ab- 
surdity. To go unhealed, would be to court 
an ignominious repulse. It was very trying 
to their faith, yet they obeyed without a ques- 
tion. They go forward in, joyful hope—they 
are nearing their destination, but suddenly 
they receive the answer to their prayer. Each 
is conscious of a strange vigour coursing 
through his veins, and sees the glow of health 
return to his fellow’s face. What shouts of 
joy are there! what leaping with delight ! 
what thoughts of the life of bliss they hope to 
lead, restored to parents and wives and 
children ! 

There was now, doubtless, a brief but 
earnest debate among them as to what they 
should do next. “Let us return,” says a 
Samaritan, “and bless the Good Physician. 
Let us then go forward to the priests ;:and 





and deeming any society better than none, they. 
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then let us hasten home, to reap the harvest, 
and gather the vintage, and make glad the 
hearts that love us!” “ Nay,” replied 
the rest, “we will go first to the priests, for 
till that is done we shall not be accounted 
clean. We will then go home and be happy ; 
have we not been absent far too long? and 
as to Jesus, we shall probably see Him some- 
where again, and He may wait!” More was 
doubtless said, and alas! there are nine to 
one. The Samaritan is clamoured down, as 
the solitary voice of right has often been, by 
the boisterous obstinacy of confederated wrong. 
The nine, probably all “children of the king- 
dom,” go away together ; and “this stranger” 
is left alone, regardless of their scorn, amazed 
at their ingratitude, and resolved singly to do 
his duty. 

Where the cow gathers milk the snake 
gathers poison; and where one man gathers 
motives for a life of grateful devotedness to 
God perhaps nine others take encouragement 
to persevere in sin. They are evil because 
God is good.’ Among all who have been 
healed in sickness, or helped in need, or saved 
in danger, now and then we catch the sound 
of voices ascending to heaven in praise; but 
how small is the proportion! Is there any- 
thing like one in ten? 

They who owe most to God are often the 
most ungrateful. The illiterate praise Him, 
while the learned are silent. The poor are 
thankful, while the rich are thankless. The 
adult and aged offer up their acknowledg- 
ments to God in words which languish on 
their tongues, while “the mouths of babes 
and sucklings” render Him “ perfect praise.” 

PATROBAS. 


XV.—THE GRAVES OF LUST. 


“And he called the name of that place Kibroth- 
hattaavah: because there they buried the people 
that lusted.”—Numbers xi. 34. 


ATTERLY things had gone on fairly 
well with Israel. Since the sad affair 
of the golden calf, they had followed God’s 
wonderful leadings without much of their 
characteristic turbulence. But now again they 
provoke Him to anger, and forked lightnings 
skirt the camp all round, and leave a horrid 
margin of scorched and blackened corpses. 
The only reason assigned for this judgment 
is that the people “ complained.” Yet imme- 
diately after the disappearance of the fire, 
flashing from the clouds and consuming some 
complainers with every flash, they complain 


afresh more loudly than before. Their mur- 
muring comes to the ears of Moses, and his 
great spirit at last breaks down. He brings 
the matter before the Lord in an, agony of 
prayer: ‘Wherefore layest Thou the burden 
of all this people uponme? . . . Iam 
not able to bearall this people . . . And 
if Thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray 
Thee, out of hand !” 

What was it that induced them so to act as 
to shake the courage of their great com- 
mander? Incredible as it may seem, it was 
only a desire for a change of dishes in their 
diet. They murmured at the sameness of 
their provisions, though God Himself supplied 
them by means of a daily miracle. They 
“wept again, and said, Who shall give us flesh 
to eat? We remember the fish, which we did 
eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, and the 
melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and 
the garlick : but now our soul is dried away : 
there is nothing at all, beside this manna, be- 
fore our eyes.” 

The sin of these people may seem a mere 
trifle, and the penalty inflicted may_ be con- 
sidered vastly disproportionate, by persons 
who regard their own sins as little and their 
faults as few; but how idle is all such talk! 
The chain with only one bad link is as inse- 
cure as one which has twenty bad: He who 
has his head one inch under the water, 
drowns as certainly as he who with a mill- 
stone about his neck has.gone five hundred 
fathoms down. One sin, which some think 
was a little one, sank the world to ruin ; and 
one sin, which some also considered little, 
untimely filled these sepulchres. All that they 
were guilty of was a strong and indulged de- 
sire for something right enough in itself, but 
which God had not chosen to give them. 

They magnified the land of Egypt, as if 
God had wronged them in bringing them 
away. They remembered the cucumbers, 
and the melons, the onions, leeks, and gar- 
lick ; but they forgot the brick-kilns and the 
taskmasters, the voice of the oppressor and 
the crack and bite of the cruel whip. They 
cannot forget the fish, but they have lost all 
memory of the dreadful price at which they 
bought it. 

Their discontent was especially wicked be- 
cause it did not arise from want. “God 
opened the door of heaven, and rained down 
manna upon them to eat. He sent 
them meat to the full.” This “meat” was 
at once good for food and pleasant to the eyes, 
every grain resembling an orient: pearl ; and 





though they had been kept for a long time to 
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this dish, yet it could be dressed in different 
ways so as to yield an agreeable variety. 

Some people make too much of what they 
have; these made too much of what they had 
not. Rachel longing for children, David for 
water from the well of Bethlehem, Ahab for 
Naboth’s vineyard, fell into this sin. Have 
not we done the same ? 


“ Tasting that the Lord is good, 
Pining then for poisoned food, 
At the fountains of the skies, 
Craving creaturely supplies?” 


This sin involved another—that of des- 
pising “the Lord” who was “among” them. 
They despised, thought lightly of, His power, 
saying, “‘Can God furnish a table in the 
wilderness? can He give bread? cam He 
provide flesh for His people?” They des- 
pised His goodness: their deliverance from 
bondage, the water from the rock, the pillar 
of cloud guiding them both day and night, 
were all forgotten. They despised His autho- 
rity: He had appointed manna to sustain 
them, but they set up their own will as a 
court of appeal against Him. 

This sin includes ingratitude, but it is some- 
thing more, and something worse. That is 
only thanklessness for God’s mercies, but this 
contemns them; that eats the manna and 
says no grace, but this declares the manna 
unfit to be eaten, and tramples it under foot. 

How came they thus to offend? When 
they left Egypt it is said, “a mixed multi- 
tude” came with them. These were strangers, 
foreigners, who wished to share in the “good” 
spoken “concerning Israel,” but were not 
prepared for the troubles of the way, and 
would not have followed them at all but for 
their unwillingness to labour for a living. 
The mischief began with them. “’The mixt| 











multitude fell a lusting,” and then, contami- 
nated by their example, ‘the children of 
Israel also wept ‘again, and said, Who shall 
give us flesh to eat ?” 

Nothing is so contagious as vice. By living 
long in the Egyptian court, Joseph himself 
learnt to swear “‘by the life of Pharaoh.” 
* Be not deceived ; evil communications cor 
rupt good manners.” 

Their punishment was peculiar. God 
‘gave them their request,” but the terms of 
His promise to do so should have led them 
to deprecate its fulfilment. Disgust was to 
follow enjoyment, and death to follow dis- 
gust. So it was, God sent an abundance 
of quails, and so delighted they were that 
they “stood up all that day, and all that 
night, and all the next day,” catching and 
securing the game, till every man had load 
enough for ‘ten asses!” But “while the 
flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was 
chewed . . . the Lord smote the people 
with a very great plague.” Theyremained there 
a month, eating quails and dying ; and Moses 
called the place ‘“ Kibroth-hattaavah,”—The 
Graves of Lust,—‘“‘ because there they buried 
the people that lusted.” 





‘* Peace, muttering thoughts! and do not grudge to 


keep 
Within the walls of your own breast ; 
Who cannot on his own bed sweetly sleep, 
Can hardly on another’s rest. 


Mark how the fire in flint doth quiet lie, 
Content and warm to itself alone ; 

But when it would appear to other's eye, 
Without a knock it never shone. 


Then cease, complaining soul; till thine own ground ; 
Do not thyself or friends importune ; 

He that by seeking hath himself once found, 
Hath ever found a happy fortune.” 


PATROBAS, 
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Isaac Newsotp’s. Leaacy. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER XI.—RICHARD BRAITHWAITE THINKS | him half round the world, the grudge, the 
HE SEES A VISION, AND MR. MARCUS| wrath, the sense of bitter wrong had largely 
LITTLE BRINGS ALARMING NEWS. |died away, and that all that was best and 

| kindest in Richard Braithwaite, mellowed and 

E left Richard Braithwaite return-| developed by time and the influences of 

ing from his brief visit to/}religion, were left behind, and largely ruled 
Goldfinch Gully, and the auri-}the man. 
ferous treasure he had there} “ Poor Bertie!” he said, aloud, “ I’d give 





discovered. His mind was} much for a grip of your hand, and a chance 
strangely oppressed and disturbed with a|to say I forgive——” 
presentiment of impending ill. Those two} ‘The sound of his own voice startled him 


baleful eyes beneath the convict’s cap, which | from his reverie. He was aware then of the 
looked down upon him from the scrub above | presence of a companion. Close behind him, 
the bubbling watercourse whose very ripples} nay, at his elbow now, was a stranger who 
seemed to sing of gold; the conversation he | needed no other introduction as to what he 
had had with Donald MacLean anent the| was than the well-known garb of coarse can- 
discovery of the precious metal which wasjvas, the detestable livery of the equally 
likely to make swift changes and bring an| detestable convict corps whose head-quarters 
undesirable revolution—turning the scene of| were the Government establishment by the 
his quiet and pastoral life into a place of|borders of Ooramarra Creek. The man’s 
lawless vagabondage and reckless crime ;/ presence there was proof positive that he had 
these and other influences were at work in} made his escape from the durance due to his 
the mind of the squatter. For almost the | transgressions, and the frayed and torn con- 
first time for near a score ot years the self-| dition of his garments suggested that he had 
exiled Englishman felt a longing for a sight | been for some length of time very roughly 
of his native shores and of “ dear old Hazel-| “roughing it ” after the fashion of the “ wild 
croft,” which was the well-remembered home | untutored savage” in the bush. A convict in 
in which he had spent the happy days of}those days, and in that infant colony, was a 
childhood, and the happier days of youth,|character of whom the very worst was pre- 
until the traitorous Jacob who had _ sup-/| dicated, an individual within whose degrading 
plantéd him stole from him his first and only| uniform the largest amount of genuine 
love. | rascality was concentrated that could well be 
He felt that somehow or other the thought | stored within one suit of clothes. 

was borne upon him that the even tenor of} The man had a grey head, but it was by 
his peaceful life on the Ooramarra Farm was|no means a “crown of glory,” and was not 
about to be rudely, and it may be finally,|even the sign and token of age, but of the 
broken in upon. He found himself wongler- | undermining dissipations of a wicked and 
ing how Anice was getting on, how his| wasted life. His features bore some traces of 
successful rival treated her, how many children | departed ‘“ gentilhood,” but they were never- 
they had, whether there was a junior Anice| theless rendered unpleasant and forbidding by 
of her mother’s fatal type of beauty; and_| the sinister lines and suggestive discolorations 
mingled with these cogitations was a certain | which proclaim a life of unrestrained depravity 
sense of dissatisfaction and condemnation of} and vice. 

himself that he had put himself so faraway} Richard Braithwaite was) startled by the 
from obtaining any knowledge of these things, | suddenness of the apparition, and could not 
and from exercising any helpful and protect-| repress a shudder at. the sight of such a 
ing influence, if they needed it, which might} beacon against immorality as was the 
God forbid. From all this it will be seen|stranger’s face. 

that, however fresh and green the memories | “Ho, ho! Mr, Dick!” said the man, 
of that sad event might be which had sent! with a grim, sardonic smile that. had an 
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unnamed misery in it, ‘A grip of the hand’ is 
scarcely the thing you want now, is it? A 
grip on the throat and a plunge back into the 
hell at Ooramarra Creek would be more suit- 
able, wouldn’t it? And yet after all these 
years, and after wading through such an 
infernal bog as one of us has had to choke in 
to make this meeting possible, you won't 
refuse ?” 

The man stretched out his hand—a small, 
delicate, well-formed hand it was, almost like 
a woman’s—and in the eyes of him there was 
a hunger that all his bravado could not hide. 

“Why, who are you?” said Richard 
Braithwaite, sternly, as a squatter might be 
expected to speak to a convict, but wonder- 
ingly, and with a strange flutter at the heart. 

“Down there,” said the man, pointing 
over his shoulder with his thumb towards the 
jail at Ooramarra Creek, “I was called 
‘Number Two hundred-and-forty ;’ among 
the precious crew who called me ‘ pal,’ and 
helped me in my race to the devil, I was 
called ‘ Rattling Al;’ you knew me best as 
‘ Bertie Braithwaite,’ of Hazelcroft r 

*O my God!” cried Richard Braithwaite, 
with an exceeding bitter cry, and in a moment 
the strong man bowed down himself and fell 
fainting to the ground! It was now the con- 
vict’s turn to be alarmed. Kneeling by the 
side of the prostrate man, he loosed his 
neckerchief, opened his vest to let the cool air 
have access. He lifted him partially up and 
laid his head on his own lap, and all the 
while heaving a succession of groans, dry, 
tearless, unrelieved, just such groans as seem 
most likely to bear witness to the tortures of 
the damned. The shock of the revelation on 
Richard Braithwaite’s nerves and heart and 
brain was so great that it threatened to be fatal, 
and theconvict wasathis wits’ end toknow what 
todo. To leave himto his fate never once en- 
tered the mind of the outcast, bad as he had 
become and low as he had fallen. To go to 
Ooramarra Farm or to Ooramarra Creek, or 
to any more distant places for assistance, was 
to ensure his own recapture and very possibly 
his death. What to do he did not know. 
For a long time he sat looking at the up- 
turned face of his brother, a face as pale as 
death, and, as the wretched watcher began to 
fear, getting to be quite as cold. He re- 
doubled his efforts to bring him back to con- 
sciousness, and at last, as he was passing his 
hand around the region of the heart, he felt 
it make one bound as if bursting some band 
of ice that held it, and saw the colour coming 
faintly to the cheek again. 

















“Richard! Richard!” said the convict, 
trembling from head to foot, “can’t you 
speak? Brother Dick!” 

The last words so familar, so constantly in 
his ear in the happy times of long ago, 
seemed to wander away after the absent soul 
and bring it home again to the half-vacated 
body. Richard opened his eyes, fixed them 
a moment on the face bent over him; the 
face which under the influence of grief, alarm, 
and all that was left of whatever had been 
best and worthiest in him, brought back the 
memories of “auld lang syne,” whispered, 
“Bertie, my brother!” and again the veil fell 
and mercifully deferred the humiliating, 
agonizing realization of all the ghastly truth. 
Placing his brother gently on the ground, 
Albert Braithwaite repaired with all the speed 
he could to the brook which babbled not 
only of the gold it hid, but of the “ hamely 
burn” that made dainty music beneath the 
bending shades of Hazelcroft, and filled his 
cap with water. Hasting back he found the 
object of his anxiety seated on a projecting 
boulder, with his two elbows on his knees 
and his head between his hands, sobbing like 
a child. Suddenly he rose, turned his stream- 
ing face to heaven, lifted high his hands and 
said aloud, ‘*O my God, I thank Thee it was 
but a dream !” 

No bolt shot from thundercloud’s red heart 
did ever fall with such force as did that 
cry on the soul and conscience of Albert 
Braithwaite! Then first did he see himself 
in his true colours; then first did he realize 
the horrible hideousness of his life of sin ; 
then first he knew himself, felt himself a 
wretch—a thing too vile to live! He dropt 
the cap with its liquid contents, almost the 
first kind and thoughtful errand of his selfish 
life, and groaning in bitterness of spirit fell as 
if pierced to the heart with a rifle bullet be- 
hind a clump of brushwood and lay with his 
face upon the ground ! 

All unconscious of this, still dazed and 
weak, Richard Braithwaite turned his steps 
homeward. He had come to the conclusion 
that he had been seized with a fit of some 
kind, and while under its distorting and un- 
natural influence, had seen the horrible vision 
which even now had such a hold upon him 
that he unconsciously covered his eyes with 
his hands to shut out the sight. Making his 
way to the stream he bathed his hands and 
face in its clear translucent witers, and then 
refreshed and strengthened ‘continued his 
journey homewards, resolved to say nothing 
to anyone of his strange experiences, but 
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filled with serious alarm as to a possible re- 
petition of such a dangerous attack upon his 
health. 

More than ever did his thoughts turn 
toward Old England and the home of his 
youth. Now, more than ever, he bethought 
him that, however much he was esteemed 
and even beloved by those who had long 
been in his employ, he had no “ nearer one” 
or “dearer one” to love and tend him in sick- 
ness or in age. His soul, capable of lavishing 
limitless affection on such an one, was lonely, 
loveless, and unsated ; the years were creeping 
on him, bringing with it only a solitude still 
greater than now, and the wealth arising from 
a prosperous life of labour, together with large 
resources which were sure to spring from his 
gold-impregnated lands, was without any pro- 
spective heir. Again his thoughts turned to 
Anice, the never-forgotten Anice, and again 
he wondered if children called her mother, 
and if one there was who bore her mother’s 
features and flashed anew the brightness of 
her mother’s eyes. ‘There was a great yearn- 
ing at his heart, and unfamiliar tears in his 
eyes, as Richard Braithwaite drew the sliding 
bar in the home-fence and approached the 
porch of his dwelling which seemed to him 
to wear a very lonely aspect. So strangely do 
outward seemings take their tone from inward 
thoughts. 

At the door he was met bya distant neigh- 
bour ; neighbours were distant in those days, 
for even squatters were few and far between. 

The new arrival was a big, burly English- 
man, well booted and spurred, and, in accord- 
ance with that eternal unfitness of things which 
seems to mark the nomenclature of places 
and people, was called Mr. Marcus Little. 

He had just alighted from his horse, 
whose reeking flanks gave evidence that its 
rider had travelled both fast and far, and was 
standing meekly expectant of a well-deserved 
drink of water and a feed of corn. 

“ Hallo, Little!” said Richard, doing his 
best, like the other “ Richard,” to be ‘‘ him- 
self again.” “It’s an unexpected pleasure to 
see you at Ooramarra; and the face of a 
neighbour in these regions is a peculiarly 
powerful specific for sore eyes.” 

In a hearty voice, which was quite as 
burly as his body, Mr. Marcus Little 
replied— 

“ True, Braithwaite, very true; and I 
wish the ‘neighbour’ had come on an errand 
of a more cheery sort. Have you seen or 
heard anything of the ‘gentlemen of the 
bush’ lately ?” 

VOL, XV. 


“No,” was the reply; “I was in hope 
that since the last gang was strung up we 
shouldn’t be troubled with that sort of vermin 
for some time to come.” 

“No such luck! Like other vermin, 
they’re a prolific breed ; they are like wasps— 
if you kill one, twenty come to the funeral.” 

“ And these for vengeance on their dead 
comrade, eh?” answered Richard. “Are 
they out again ?” 

‘Worse than ever, I think,” said Mr. Little, 
with an expletive intended alike to give 
emphasis to the remark and a malison to the 
parties concerned. “This time they seem to 
have increased their numbers by an alliance 
with a squad of natives or half-breeds, who, 
under such a captaincy, are the very—but 
stay, I forgot that you are not fond of 
language of a very pronounced description.” 

“No,” said Richard, with a smile, “I 
prefer it unpronounced; the ordinary re- 
sources of the language are quite enough. 
But is there anything more than mere hearsay 
as to the gang you are talking of ?” 

“That’s my errand here this afternoon ; 
and as I said before, I wish it had been of a 
pleasanter kind. Fletcher's place at Wanaka 
has been broken into; so has Wilson’s, at 
Manoora Bay ; and not without blood-letting 
in both cases. This morning I received 
warning—and from a native too, of all folks 
in the world—that they mean to ‘stick up’ 
my place to-morrow night ; so I rode over to 
see if you would lend me a few of your 
fellows, so that we may give em pepper when 
they come along.” 

“Certainly I will, and captain them 
myself,” was the reply. ‘But come in a 
little, and have some refreshment. Here, 
Jack ! look well after the horse !” 

Nothing loth, the burly squatter followed 
his host into the spacious kitchen, saying, 
with a merry laugh which showed that the 
impending attack on his homestead had not 
lowered his spirits— 

“ Ves, I'll come in a Little, big as I am; 
though I’m not likely to come out any less, 
however long I stay at your table. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“ These are times,” said Richard, content- 
ing himself by smiling at the weighty joke, 
“when squatters must stick to each other, or 
the fellows who ‘leave their country for their 
country’s good,’ and our damage, will conquer 
the land and divide the spoils. It’s a little 
too bad that the mother country should be at 
the cost and trouble of emptying its drainage 





here.” 
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“There’s no mistake about that,” said 
Mr. Little, with another interjection, which 
may be partly forgiven, in consideration of 
the natural strength of his feelings on this 
subject; “but isn’t it odd that a native and 
a stranger should take the trouble to bring 
me warning? I did not think that any of 
’em had enough respect for the white man to 
do a thing like that. A very intelligent chap 
he was, too ; and by the way,” he continued, 
pointing to one of Richard’s * hands,” “ he 
was dressed just like that !” 

“ Indeed !” said Richard, “ then it is as I 
thought. [ll warrant your informant was my 
own lad Squim !” 


CHAPTER XII.—DONALD MACLEAN MAKES A 
STARTLING DISCOVERY ; AND THE BUSH- 
RANGERS PAY A VISIT TO OORAMARRA 
FARM. 


HEN Donald MacLean and his little 
party neared the homestead of 
Ooramarra Farm from their rapid journey 
from Gumtree Hill, the Scotchman was a 
good deal puzzled at the behaviour of Douce 
and Pawky, who were suddenly taken with a 
fit of tantrums that even their master, long 
familiar with their habits, could not compre- 
hend. They scampered off in the direction 
of the brawling stream with which we are ac- 
quainted, and even after they had been 
called to heel again, they whisked suddenly 
round, and with nose to the ground set off 
again as though they were bent on running 
away for good and all. This unusual course 
was taken by the two daring rebels more 
than twice or thrice, and at length Mr. Mac- 
Lean, with some degree of temper, rode after 
them with the intention of giving them a taste 
of the whip. But no sooner did he follow 
than the two canine deserters barked noisily 
and quickened their pace. In vain he called. 
The dogs obeyed his voice unwillingly, crawl- 
ing back with lowered ears and drooping tail, 
and then with a noise between a howl and a 
bark turned round and pursued their course in 
the same direction. 

I have already referred to Donald Mac- 
Lean’s faith in “Collie-ognomy,” and in this 
instance, true to his creed, he felt constrained 
to follow them and ascertain, as he said, 
“what the twa doggies were scunnerin’ awa’ 
for, like Tam o’ Shanter wi’ the witches ahint 
him.” No sooner was he within sight of the 
romantic ravine through which the brook 
poured its waters to the sea, than he saw a 








man, no other man than he who had escaped 
from Phelim McGrath’s jailership that morn- 
ing, carrying “inside av ’im” the victuals which 
the Irishman grudged so sorely. 

The dogs, instead of following the retreating 
thief, stopped short beside a clump of scrub 
that grew on the slope above the stream; 
then with a whine of fear, as Donald read it, 
they turned to their master and seemed to 
invite him to the same spot. 

“Aye, aye,” quoth the stockman, “an- 
ither sheep or happen a steer fa’en intil the 
hauns o’ the Pheelistanes, nae doot. Ou! 
ay! what’s this!” he exclaimed, as leaping 
from his horse he bent his horrified counten- 
ance over the body of a man, whose face was 
turned up to the sky, and from whose breast 
the red blood was flowing in an ominous 
stream ! 

“ Stabbed ! stabbed to the heart, I fear!” 
said the Scotchman as he knelt beside the 
prostrate body, and with the skill of a prac- 
tised hand stanched the awful flow. Putting 
his fingers to his lips he woke the echoes of 
the place with a remarkably loud shrill whistle, 
and lest that should fail to reach the ears in- 
tended, he put his mouth between his hollow 
hands and cried “ Coo-e-y,” that strangely 
potent call which seems almost to defy in- 
tervening distance however great it be. By 
dint of much effort MacLean succeeded in 
forcing a few drops from his brandy-flask 
down the throat of the wounded man and 
was relieved and hopeful to see some re- 
turning signs of life. The eyes were glassy, 
and seemed as though the light had once for 
all departed ; and the hands, one of which 
was tightly clasped as if clutching something, 
moved aimlessly, spasmodically ; verily, the 
poor fellow was at the very door of death. 

Douce’s quick ear heard the sound of 
voices, and with a yelp of satisfaction run off 
to conduct the party who had heard both 
whistle and call to the spot which had wit- 
nessed so dreadful a deed of blood. Pawky, 
as if conscious that somebody must stand 
sentinel, calmly retained his place, sitting 
erect upon his haunches by his master’s side 
and watching the kindly grey eyes whose light 
was to him both love and law. 

When his companions reached the place, 
Donald MacLean set about removing the 
unfortunate stranger to the farm. Phelim 
McGrath, aided by another strong herdsman, 
lifted the man carefully and bore him slowly 
to Ooramarra Farm. The Scotchman dared 
not put him on the horse, for fear the wound 
which he had succeeded in temporarily closing 
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would burst afresh. So, slowly, silently, pain- 
fully, the little procession made its way to the 
homestead which was near at hand, and just 
as the red sun was setting behind the long, low, 
solemn-looking hills, they bore the helpless 
victim of human treacheryacross the threshold. 
That was the fashion in which Albert Braith- 
waite entered the home of his elder brother, 
in all likelihood a dying man, but bearing to 
Richard Braithwaite theappalling fact that the 
horrible vision which had bereft him of his 
senses was, alas! no vision, but a grim and 
ghastly truth. 

No sooner did the owner of Ooramarra 
Farm glance at the face of the wounded man 
than he staggered, pale and breathless as if he 
had received a heavy blow ; but summoning 
all his self-command he had him laid upon 
his own bed, and being well skilled in phar- 
macy and surgery he was able to take such 
measures as were likeliest to bring back the 
ebbing tide of life. The struggle was long 
and tedious, and more than once or twice 
the self-constituted doctor and nurse lost all 
hopes of bringing him back to consciousness. 
At length, however, there was a look of re- 
cognition in the wounded man’s eye, accom- 
panied by an expression in which mental 
agony and grief were strangely mingled. 

“OQ Dick!” he whispered, “I wanted to 
die! Let me die!” and straightway slum- 
bered off again into the land of forgetfulness 
in which he yearned so sincerely and earnestly 
to abide. 

With redoubled care and_ kindness 
Richard Braithwaite sought to save his worth- 
less brother’s life, and breathed many a prayer 
to heaven that the end might not be yet. By- 
and-by more nourishment was given and 
taken; and as the minutes passed by, Albert 
fell into a natural though troubled sleep. Rich- 
ard still sat watching by his bed and the great 
deeps of his soul were broken up as he heard 
the sick man’s murmurings. ‘“ Poor Anice! 
I’m a villain, little Maggie, a_ villain! 
Where am I? In hell at last. Well, 
thank God, Dick won’t see me. Dear Dick ! 
He thought it wasa dream! Rattling 
Al! curse them! Dick, curse me! Curse 
me! Choke me! But don’t let me see 
your face! A dream! Ha, ha! They don’t 
dream in hell! Anice, you angel! Forgive! 
Kiss me, Maggie! Anice, teach her to forget! 
Ha, ha, they can’t forget! I left them to 
starve !” 

Here he opened his eyes and saw his 
brother bending above him with hot tears 
running down his cheeks. He looked in 





wonder. ‘“ Tears, brother Dick! Who for? 
Anice and Maggie? They need them! God 
helpthem! Dick I’m dying! Lift me up! 
O God, just a minute! Dick, you are to be 
robbed to-night ; may be murdered. Watch! 
I was coming to warn you! Rawdon followed 
me! It’s growing dark—dark! Forgive me, 
brother Dick! O God, be merciful to me, 
a——!” With one last spasm for breath, 
Albert Braithwaite fell back upon his pillow, 
saying— 

“Give us a grip of your hand, Dick !” and 
with his hand laid in the manly and forgiving 
grasp of the brother he had wronged, he died 
and passed to his account ! 


“The man’s dead,” said Richard Braith- 
waite solemnly as he rejoined the guest who 
he had expected would be by this time far on 
his journey home. 

“Did he tell you how he came to be 
stabbed ?” inquired Mr. Little, wondering 
much at the change which had come over 
the countenance of his host. 

““No—not definitely, he seems to have been 
delirious all the time almost,” said Richard 
in a way that did not invite further inquiry, 

* You'll wonder that I am staying so late,” 
Mr. Little said, “‘ but the fact is I must stay 
all night. MacLean tells me that an attack 
is to be made on you to-night,so I shall stop 
and see you through it, as in duty bound.” 

“Thank you; that’s neighbourly. I’ve no 
doubt we can defend the citadel with such a 
shot as you are for an ally.” 

At this moment the Scotchman reappeared: 
and he, too, was told that the wounded man 
was dead. 

“T had na muckle hope o’ ony ither. The 
puir callant was death struck when I dis- 
covered him. Ken you owt aboot him?” 

There was a sudden choking in the 
squatter’s throat, which was rapidly changed 
into a troublesome cough, and so Mr. Little 
answered for him. 

“No; the poor fellow seems to have been 
delirious all the time. Like many another 
wanderer into these far-off lands, he will have 
to be put in a nameless grave.” 

* Aweel, aweel!” said the Scotchman. 
“Tet us hope he’s fun’ a cannier warld to 
live in, an’ that there are nae wife and weans 
to greet ower his loss. But, Mr. Braith- 
waite, it’ll be weel to mak’ a wee preparation 
for the reception o’ veesitors the nicht. We 
are unco likely to hae mair on ’em than’s gude 
either for us or theirsels. Squim’s gotten 
a braid hint frae a hantle o’ sheep-stealin’ 
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varmints that the hoose is to be broken into 
the nicht; so I brought some help frae 
Gumtree Hill. We're likely eneuch to hae 
a warmer corner sune.” 

The announcement of burly Mr. Little’s 
intention to stay and help them to defend the 
citadel was warmly welcomed and heartily 
appreciated by the stockman and the rest of 
the retainers, - The Scotchman, with that 
brave self-confidence which is characteristic 
of his race, observed, not without alittle 
sense of satisfaction at a chance of “ potting ” 
a “conveect or two ”— 

*T’ve a notion that the smoutie rap- 
scallions are as gude as sent to the deevil 
a’ready ; though I wad na hae ony blude- 
spilling, if they'll tak’ tent an’ awa’,” 

Squim, who was greatly excited, proffered 
his opinions that “the big tiefs” who were 
coming “for catchee,” would “catchee big 
too much ;” which was his expressive fashion 
of suggesting that the assailants would catch 
a Tartar, 

Phelim McGrath, too, with true Irish wit 
and an equally genuine Irish bull, rejoiced in 
the conviction that ‘the marauderin’ vaga- 
bones would lave their carcases beyant ’em, 
an’ thin die av a harrt-break for the want av 
a wake.” 

Richard Braithwaite proceeded to gather 
together all his available resources for the 
defence of his castle; and every member of 
the little corps was armed in some fashion. 
The two squatters were each put in possession 
of a rifle; Donald MacLean handled his 
favourite and familiar pistol a little too fondly 
and lovingly for his consistency as a man of 
peace ; Squim was armed with an old 
blunderbuss, unloaded for the sake of his own 
safety, but capable of being “ good at need ” 
if matters came to close quarters; Phelim 
McGrath disdained all weapons save and 
except a shillaly of the true Kilkenny 
pattern, which he had brought with him from 
*“Quld Oireland,” and two others of less 
scientific shape but sufficient weight, to be 
used as circumstances might direct. 

“ By the blessed St. Patrick!” said he, as 
he twirled his favourite weapon of defence 
about his head; “the murderin’ villain that 
gets a swate crack on the skull wid it, ’ll slape 
widout dramin’. Sure ’tis as purty a sprig 
from the woods 0’ Killarney as ivver gave 
gauger a batin’ or woke the swate echoes 0’ 
Donnybrook Fair !” 

The two ruder and less classical weapons 
of the same genus were designed to be flung 
if close quarters were not obtainable. 








“Af ye can’t get a chance to spake for 
yourself,” said Phelim, as he handled them, 
“sure an’ it’s wise to send a messenger that 
understands yer manin’.” 

The rest of the retainers being all provided 
with some lethal arm or other, the little 
garrison waited with patience the coming of 
the reckless and daring outlaws, who, in their 
hunt for plunder, knew neither mercy nor 
compunction, but with ruthless hand made 
steel or bullet the stern henchman of grim 
death. 

So passed the earlier night hours; the clear 
heavens overhead were brilliantly studded with 
all the starry splendour of an Austral sky. 
The crescent moon was too thin and pale to 
increase the light afforded by the smaller 
lamps suspended in the cloudless blue. 

Around the Ooramarra homestead the 
stately pines stood tall and dense, at other 
times a shelter and an ornament, but now a 
too effective screen to guard and hide the 
advance of the evil sons of darkness and of 
night. From out their recesses came now 
and then some night-bird’s shrill and startling 
cry. 
A little past the witching hour of night 
the dogs upon the farmstead seemed to scent 
some mischief in the air, and first one and 
then another woke the echoes by a loud, 
determined bark. 

The Scotchman, who was standing by an 
open jalousie with his ear alert for some 
specific sound, could not repress a murmur. 

“* Hang the babblin’ curs! Wad they were 
a’ muzzled, or had a knife stickit i’ ther weam. 
Yer mongrel pups hae gotten a tongue like 
ony auld wife’s, an’ gae clackin’ like the hop- 
per o’ a mill. Whisht! Noo for it!” said he, 
looking to the priming of his pistol. ‘ Dinna 
ye hear Douce an’ Pawkie? They wadna bark 
at auld Clootie hissel’ till they ken’d a glint o’ 
his ee’. Here they are!” 

Whether the tall, gaunt form of the Scotch- 
man had been discerned in the starlight, I 
cannot say, but at the very moment that a 
numerous body defiled fairly into sight, his 
quick eye saw a sudden flash, and he heard 
the swift whiz of a bullet, and then a smart 
thud on the shingle roof just overhead. 

A desperate attempt was made to force the 
door.. Shot after shot was fired on the 
attacking party; one of Phelim McGrath’s 
supernumerary shillalies was flung at the 
head of a tall rascal who seemed to be a 
leader of the gang; at the same moment 
Phelim himself got a smart crack from a 
boomerang, or something of that sort, to 
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which he responded by howling such a 
matrow-piercing war-whoop as would have 
daunted a whole faction on Donnybrook 
Green. In this he was seconded by all the 
rank and file. 

The gang was evidently dismayed by the 
presence of so large a force, and as Richard, 
Mr. Little, and MacLean kept up a constant 
fire, they gave way with a curse and a parting 
shot. The silence which immediately suc- 
ceeded was broken by a groan from the lips 
of Richard Braithwaite, as he fell heavily on 
the floor. 

Phelim and Squim, roused beyond all en- 
durance by this sad catastrophe, leaped out 
of the verandah, followed by their comrades, 
and gave chase ; but the assailants, with the 
cowardice of their kind, were soon lost in the 
shadows of the pine-forest ; and, still twirling 
his shillaly, Phelim led his comrades back 
to the scene of battle. He discerned a human 
form crawling on all-fours beside the palings 
of the garden, and, pouncing on him asa dog 
might spring at a hare, Phelim recognised the 
leader whose head he had broken with his 
extemporized shillaly. 

“By the bones o’ the blessed Patrick,” 
said he, “he’s undherstood the manin’ I 
intinded to convey.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—JASPER RAWDON BREAKS HIS 
BONDS, AND THE SQUATTER IS HOME- 
WARD BOUND. 


O sooner had Phelim McGrath con- 
a ducted his prisoner of war into the 
kitchen of the farm than he discovered that 
it was the self-same scoundrel who had 
escaped from his grip at Gumtree Hill. 
The capture in this case had not been made 
without much difficulty, for the fellow had 
struggled hard, and it was not until after one 
or two of Phelim’s helpers had suffered in the 
strife, that the man was brought to submit to 
the inevitable. ‘This time he was placed in 
personal bonds, as well as under lock and 
key, until such times as he could be dealt 
with according to law. 

Richard Braithwaite was confined to his 
bed by a severe and even dangerous wound, 
and was unable at present to see him; but on 
discovering that he was the man whom the 
Scotchman had seen running away from the 


spot where Albert Braithwaite lay wounded | p 


unto death, and that he had now been lead- 
ing a gang of robbers whose end and aim was 
the sack of Ooramarra Farm, it is not to be 








wondered at that he was anxious to guard 
him safely, and hand him over either to the 
authorities at the Creek or to the resident 
magistrate at Sydney, as might be best. 

In a roomy building of framed wood, in 
which the squatter usually kept his supplies of 
seed-grain, laythe captiveof Phelim McGrath’s 
shillaly. A deep, angry-looking cut just 
above the temple gave proof enough of 
Phelim’s strength of muscle and exactness of 
aim. That cut, when healed, would surely 
leave a notable scar for life. 

As he sat there, sulky and silent, upon a bed 
of straw, it was easy to see, from the set of his 
lips, the lowering brows which thickly shaded 
a keen and hawk-like eye, that he was a man 
of determined purpose and no small strength 
of will. His features were regular and pro- 
portionate, and had it not been for the 
ineradicable stamp of devilry on his face, he 
might even have been called handsome. He 
had at this time a curly dark-brown beard 
and whiskers, short, but dense as brushwood, 
and this added a certain ferocity to his 
appearance. A somewhat spacious forehead 
denoted considerable mental powers, which, if 
present, had been fearfully prostituted during 
his wicked and wasted career. He had begun 
life as a strolling player, and had evinced such 
talent that a London manager had promoted 
him to a metropolitan theatre, and he bade fair 
to rank high among the actors of his time. It 
was there that he had made the acquaintance of 
Albert Braithwaite—gained him admission to 
the mysteries of the green-room, and initiated 
him into many arts and mysteries besides, 
such as propelled that weak sinner still more 
rapidly down the incline which ended in the 
deepest depths. Through all reverses of for- 
tune, in all the stages of guilt and vice, these 
two were constant companions, knew each 
other’s secrets, were thoroughly skilled in the 
events of each other’s life. It was for the 
same crime that they were convicted ; both 
were shipwrecked—for they sailed in the 
same ship—and both were saved by the same 
boat. At Ooramarra Creek they established 
a series of signs by which they could com- 
municate when separate ; and at length they 
succeeded in making their escape, to lead a 
life more than half savage among the native 
tribes ; and, as soon as opportunity served, to 
wage war upon the squatters of the district, 
whom they looked upon in the light of lawful 
rey. 

When Albert Braithwaite discovered that 
his own long-lost brother was the wealthy and 
prosperous owner of the Ooramarra estate, he 
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was quite as eager as his vile comrade to place 
him under taxation. He did not dare to 
reveal himself, knowing under what circum- 
stances his brother left his native land ; and it 
may be taken for granted that heneverintended 
him any personal harm. But there is an old 
saying, sadly too true, that the “ offender 
never forgives ;” and Albert Braithwaite’s 
mind was filled with a fancied sense of wrong, 
and his heart with anger, malice, and dislike. 
So when the plot was laid to “stick up” his 
brother’s house, he never interfered, but aided 
in ripening the plan and making preparation 
for the event. 

There is no doubt that he would have been 
joint leader of the raid but for a casual 
remark from his “chum” that Braithwaite 
was rich, and that he meant to have his gold 
even if he committed murder to get it. 
Then Albert confessed his relationship, and 
declined to join in the fray. His companion 
was wrathful that he had not told him the 
news before, and declared that it was an 
additional inducement, because the wealthy 
brother had no right to leave his poorer one 
to starve. His arguments were so specious, 
and his persuasiveness so great, that Albert, 
weak always, weak now, yielded, and entered 
into the scheme with what his friend called 
“quite a proper spirit.” There remained, 
however, one streak of good even in Albert 
Braithwaite. Some old poet says:— 


* The darkest night that clouds the sky 
Of beauty hath a share; 
The guiltiest soul hath signs to tell 
That good still lingers there.” 


Albert Braithwaite’s heart failed him the 
very day the attack was to be made. He re- 
solved not only not to take part in it, but to 
go and warn his brother of his danger. What 
followed the reader knows. 

The shock of recognising his brother 
bereft Richard Braithwaite almost of life 
and reason. The tones of gratitude to God 
with which his brother fondled the idea that 
it was a horrible dream stabbed the con- 
vict’s heart and conscience like a knife and 
caused him to sink upon the ground. In 
that position his comrade found him. He 
had suspected his purpose and followed in 
his track. He saw somewhat of the latter 
scene between the brothers, and as soon as 
opportunity offered stole noiselessly to Albert’s 
side. He roughly pulled him over on his 
back and hissing through his teeth the word, 
“Traitor!” drove his knife into his breast 


and left him thereto die. Inthe performance 
of this damnable deed the scoundrel had two 
ends in view—revenge for that individual 
act of deception, and the removal from his 
path of one who might have been a rival for 
the leadership of the gang of bushrangers 
which promised to become an institution. 





When Donald MacLean paid the prisoner 
an unwelcome visit during the day, that 
worthy lieutenant of a worthy master found it 
difficult to restrain his indignation at the 
reckless hand that had put in peril the life 
of so estimable a specimen of the genus 
homo as Richard Braithwaite. Drawing him- 
self up to his full height he scowled into the 
felon-face of the prisoner on the straw, and 
said in tones which might have come from 
the lips of Claverhouse :— 

“Hoot, mon! what deevil frae the pit im- 
pelled you to spill the bluid o’ ane o’ God’s 
airistocracy? An honest man’s the noblest 
work o’ God! an’ ye’ve killed him! killed 
him ! killed him ! you meeserable scoondrel ! 
I wad fain cruik yer gizzard my ain sel—” 
Then conscious that his Scottish blood was 
getting the better of his judgment, he strode 
out of the place to expend his ire in the open, 
and in his religious way to “swear at lairge.” 

Now it so happened that the prisoner, to 
whom I had better at once give his legal de- 
signation, Jasper Rawdon, took MacLean’s 
statement literally, and arguing that Richard 
Braithwaite was really dead, set his keen witsto 
work to contrive his own escape from the cer- 
tain death which was sure tofollowsuchacrime. 
A search among the loose straw which was 
strewed about the floor was rewarded by the 
discovery of a broken sickle-blade, which 
doubtless had lain there since last harvest. 
He managed to get it between his teeth and 
then by dint of running his bound hands along 
the edge to sever the cord that bound them. 
When his supper was brought, he still held 
them together so as to elude suspicion; and at 
nightfall he employed the same weapon to saw 
a hole in the framed-wood wall of the granary 
large enough for him to creep through, and 
when morning dawned the man in charge 
was aghast to find that the prisoner had fled ! 

The critical condition of Richard Braith- 
waite was such that Rawdon’s flight did not 
cause the stir it might otherwise have done ; 
and when the squatter announced his intention 
of sailing for England as soon as he was well 
enough, all hands, from Donald MacLean to 
the humblest herdboy, had something else to 
engage his attention and his time. 

The owner of the Ooramarra ¢ state had not 
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mentioned to any living soul his relationship 
to the wretched outcast who had died in his 
own bed; but the last words of the dying 
man were burnt into his memory and into his 
inmost soul—‘‘Anice and Maggie, little 
Maggie! I left them to starve!” His im- 
patience to learn the fate of mother and 
daughter, and to succour them if need be, 
greatly retarded his recovery, and indeed at 
last he declared that well or ill he should sail 
for England even if he died at sea. 

In Donald MacLean he had the profound- 
est confidence and for him he had the most 
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transfer the farm to you. But I will not harp 
on that subject; I hope by the blessing of 
God to return and find you hale and hearty, 
and as to all the rest I have neither doubt nor 
fear.” 

The honest Scotchman was greatly moved 
by this emphatic mark of regard and confi- 
dence from his master and his friend. 

He had not much to say. At such times 
souls that are good and honest and true do 
not deal largely in words ; but the grip of his 
honest hand as he thanked Richard Braith- 
waite for the partnership and pledged his 








sincere regard. He resolved to reward his 
long and faithful service by making him 
partner in his extensive cattle-run, and by| 
putting into his hands the sole control of his | 
Australian affairs until his return. 

“T am homesick, Donald,” said the con- | 
valescent squatter, “ I must see England once | 
more before I die. I leave all my interests | 
in your own clean hands and to your own | 
clear head and honest heart, and I know that | 
you will manage them even better than I. If 
I do not return within three years, and you 
receive no communication from me, you will 
know that I am either dead or willing to 


loyalty of purpose was answer quite enough. 
Gathering together the extensive fortune 
he had piled together through many a suc- 
cessful year, and a store of precious nuggets 
which he had quietly picked up from time 
to time and which made him almost a mil- 
lionaire in resources, he made his way to 
Sydney with Phelim McGrath and Squim as 
his chosen body servants, and in a little while 
was homeward bound in the good ship 
*‘ Southern Cross,” with eye and heart set to- 
ward England, toward Hazelcroft, and “‘Anice 
and the little Maggie,” whose names his 
brother had murmured with his dying breath. 


GATHE 


“O 


RINGS. 


SELECTED BY HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


CoMPILER OF ‘*‘ MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINps,” ‘‘ NoBLE THOUGHTs IN NOBLE 


LANGUAG 


There is no being eloquent for atheism. In that | 
exhausted receiver the mind cannot use its wings—the 
clearest proof that it is out of its element.—//are. 


Economy.—A sound economy is a sound under- 
standing brought into action. It is calculation realized. 
It is the doctrine of proportion reduced to practice. | 
It is foreseeing contingencies, and providing against | 
them. It is expecting contingencies, and being pre- 
pared for them.—Hannah More. 


A Goop CoMPANION.—A companion that is cheer- 
ful, and free from swearing and scurrilous discourse, 


” 


E,” ETC. 


EARLY KistnG.—In the will of the late Mr. James 
Sargeant, of the borough of Leicester, is the following 


|singular clause:—“As my nephews are fond of 


indulging themselves in bed of a morning, and as I 
wish them to prove to the satisfaction of my executors 
that they have got out of bed of the morning, and 
either employed themselves in business or taken 
exercise in the open air, from § till 8 o’clock every 


| morning, from the 5th of April to the roth of October, 


being three hours each day ; and from 7 till 9 o'clock 
in the morning from the 10th of October to the. 5th of 


| April, being two hours every morning; this is to be 








is worth ‘gold. I love such mirth as does not make | done for some years, during the first seven years to the 
friends ashamed to look upon each other next morn-| satisfaction of my executors, who may excuse them in 
ing ; nor men, that cannot well bear it, to repent the | case of illness, but the task must be made up when 
money they spend when they be warmed with drink. | they are well ; and if they will not do this, they shall 
And take this for a rule: you may pick out such times} not receive any share of my property. ‘Temperance 
and such companions, that you may make yourself} makes the faculties clear, and exercise makes them 
merrier for a little than a great deal of money; for| vigorous. It is temperance and exercise united that 
“tis the company, and not the charge, that makes/ can alone insure the fittest state for mental or bodily 
he feast.” —Jeaak Walton. exertion.” 
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PROVERBS FROM THE OLDEN TIME, 


Think of ease, but work on. 

Manners often make fortunes. 

Wide ears and a short tongue. 

Beauty draws more than oxen. 

Forgive any sooner than thyself. 

The table robs more than the thief. 

The danger past, and God forgotten. 

Riches are but the baggage of fortune. 

Better go about than to fall into the ditch. 
Youth and white paper take any impression, 
Willows are weak, yet they bind other wood. 
Who spits against heaven, it falls in his face, 
Who looks not before, finds himself behind. 

A man of gladness seldom falls into madness. 
There are none poor but such as God disowns. 
Who weds ere he be wise, shall die ere he thrive, 
Children and chicken must always be picking. 
Husbands are in heaven whose wives chide not. 


A REASON FOR BLUSHING.—Two cardinals found 
fault with Raphael for having in one of his pictures 
given too bright acomplexion to St. Peter and St. Paul. 
‘*Gentlemen,” replied the artist, ill pleased with the 
criticism, ‘‘don’t be surprised ; I paint them just as 
they look inheaven. They are blushing with shame to 
see the church so badly governed.” 


SpiDERS.—The worst thing about this poor insect 
is, that it is so thoroughly ugly. In it nature has 
sacrificed everything to the formation of the industrial 
machine necessary for satisfying its wants. Ofa cir- 
cular form, furnished with eight legs and eight vigilant 
eyes, it astonishes (and disgusts) us by the pre- 
eminence of an enormous abdomen. Ignoble trait ! 
in which the inattentive and superficial observer will 
see nothing but a type of gluttony. Alas! it is quite 
the contrary. This abdomen is its workshop, its 
magazine, the pocket in which the ropemaker keeps 
his stock; but, as he fills this pocket with nothing 
but his own substance, he can only increase it at his 
own expense by means of a rigid sobriety. True type 
of the artisan! ‘‘If I fast to-day,” he says, ‘‘I shall, 
perhaps, get something to eat to morrow ; but if my 
manufacture be stopped, everything is lost, and my 
stomach will have to fast for ever.” In character the 
spider is watchful and cunning; in disposition timid, 
uneasy, and nervous, being endowed with a more 
sensitive nature than is possessed by any other insect. 
These characteristics are the natural result of its miser- 
able condition, which is a state of constant, passive, 
weary waiting. To be for ever watching the cease- 
less, joyous, careless dances of the fly, which pays no 
attention to the greedy desires of its enemy, or the 
gentle whispers of ‘‘ Come here, little one; come this 
way,” is to be in a state of constant torment, to be 
continually undergoing a succession of hopes and 
mortification. The fatal question, ‘‘ Shall I get any 
dinner?” is continually presenting itself to the 
dweller in the web, followed by the still more sinister 
reflection, “If I have no dinner to-day, then no more 
thread, and still less hope of dining to-morrow.” The 
male spider often makes a meal of his progeny; 
whilst the female loves them so tenderly, that if she 
cannot save them in circumstances of peril, she prefers 
to perish with them, The love which she bears to 
her little ones she does not extend towards her mate, 
Sometimes, after having attempted in vain to prevent 
him from devouring their offspring, the idea appears 
suddenly to present itself to her mind that the 
cannibal is himself good for food, on which she in- 
stantly falls upon him, and eats him up.— Michelet. 











CONVERSATION. — Whosoever hath his mind fraught 
with many thoughts, his wits and understanding do 
clarify and break up, in the communicating and dis- 
coursing with another; he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily ; he marshalleth them more orderly ; he seeth 
how they look when they are turned into words ; 
finally, he waxeth wiser than himself; and that more 
by an hour's discourse than by a day's meditation. It 
was well said by Themistocles to the king of Persia, 
‘*That speech was like cloth of Arras, opened and 
put abroad; whereby the imagery doth appear in 
figure ; whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs.” 
—Loerd Bacon's Essays. 


Boys SMOKING.—We do not at all overstate the 
case when we say that hundreds of foolish boys owe 
their temporal ruin to habits and associations acquired 
in the course of their apprenticeship to the art of 
smoking. The influence of immoral associations, and 
the solicitations to, and opportunities of vice, which 
surround the youthful devotee to tobacco, and hardly 
to be resisted by the feeble will, the plastic temper, 
and the warm passions of juvenescence. To the young 
man we would say: ‘* Shun the habit of smoking as 
you would shun self-destruction. As you value your 
physical and moral well-being, avoid a habit, which 
for you can offer no advantage to compare with the 
dangers you incur by using it. The bright hopefulness 
of youth, its undaunted aspirations, and its ardent 
impulses, require no halo of smoke through which to 
look forward upon the approaching struggle of life. 
Your manner of living must be bad, indeed, if you 
require anything further than sleep, exercise, and diet 
to fit you for your duties as students. Your minds 
must be emasculated, indeed, and arrant cowards 
must you be, totally unfit for the stern realities of 
what is to come, if you cannot face your present few 
and comparatively small anxieties without having 
recourse to the daily use of narcotics.” 

The intemperate smoker is the intemperate indulger, 
as a general rule, in all that partakes of the nature of 
sensual gratification. It matters not that many may, 
and do, pass through the ordeal unscathed. Vast num- 
bers do of. Listless minds and languid bodies, slake- 
less thirst and shaking hands, delirium tremens, mad- 
ness—and death—we have distinctly and surely seen 
to follow the unhallowed indulgence, in youths who 
began their studies with bright promise of success, 
with fair characters, and honest purposes. It is not 
open to youth to say, ‘‘ Thus far will I go and no 
further.’ To commence the downward course is too 
easy—to retrace the false steps is too difficult ; the 
risk is too great, the advantage too small, the interest 
at stake too important, to allow the youth once to 
begin. It is no sign of manliness to toy with danger, 
and sport upon the brink of a precipice. The impulse 
which may plunge the unreflecting boy into an abyss 
of ruin may come, he knows not when, nor with how 
great force; let him prove his strength by avoiding, 
not by courting danger. 

1. To smoke early in the day is excess. 

2. Tosmoke more than one or two pipes of tobacco, 
or one or two cigars, is excess. 

3. Youthful indulgence in smoking is excess. 

4. The physiological indications are the criteria of 
CXCESS. 

We most earnestly desire to see the habit of smoking 
diminish, and we entreat the youth of this country to 
abandon it altogether. Let them lay our advice to 
heart. Let them give up a dubious pleasure for a cer- 
tain good. Ten years hence we shall receive their 
thanks, —Lance?, 
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MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. A Story with more Heroes than 
One. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

“The Tale is splendidly written, and full of energetic life and vigorous 
imagination. The tone of it is healthy, inspiring, and encouraging, and the 
moral of it is Christian in the? highest sense.” 

“A gift book it would be difficult to surpass for soundness of teaching, 
sprightliness of narrative, and wide general interest.— Liverpool Mercury. 

PAUL MEGGITT’S DELUSION. With Six full-page Plates. 
) Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
{ “A strong and heartily-written tale, conveying sound, moral, and religious 
| lessons in an unobjectionable form.” —Graphic. 

“Written with much spirit and earnestness.”—Scotsman. 

“The book is beautifully illustrated, and no one will read it without feeling 
the better for having done so.”—Glasgow Mail 

“This work deserves to be distributed broadcast in the country. It is a 
thrilling story, told in plain language, and conveying very important lessons.” 

Manchester Courier. 
A MAN, EVERY INCH OF HIM; or, The Story of Frank 
Fullerton’s School-days. With full-page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

“Once let it be seen and dipped into, and no boy will be able to rest until he 
has read to the end. It’s just the book for a birthday present, or a prize gift, and 
we hope will be as plentifully scattered as snowflakes in January.”—The Rev. C. 
H. SPURGEON in The Sword and Trowel. 

‘** A stirring and wholesome tale of school life.’”’-—Daily News. 

i ‘* A capital book for schoolboys.” — Examiner. 
, “ A good, healthy schoolboy’s story, full of fun and frolic.”—Brad ford Observer. | 
PETER PENGELLY ; or, True as the Clock, Cloth gilt, 2s. 

“A well-written and excellently-illustrated schoolboy story."—The Guardian. 
_ “A spirited tale of the life of a boy who was faithful and punctual.” 
Nonconformist. 





NESTLETON MAGNA. A Story of Yorkshire Methodism. 


Fourteenth Thousand. Cloth 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s 
“ Full of incident and real excitement.”—Christian World. 


“Full of vivacity, and racy of the genuine vernacular of the district.’ 
Watchman. 
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Selection from James Nisbet and Co.’s New Publications. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


MEMORIALS OF FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
By Her Sister, M. V.G. H. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


HOSANNAS OF THE CHILDREN. By the Rev. J. R. Macpvrr, 
D.D., Author of “ In Christo,” “ Palms of Elim,” &c., &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s, 
‘Bright and vivid, childlike and not childish.”— Freeman. 

“He succeeds in a singular degree in making the Bible a real as well as fascinating 
book to his youthful constituency.’’—Christian. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. J. Oswatp Dyxxs, D.D., Author of “ Abraham,” 

&e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“The sermons have the charm of felicitous diction and profound reverence, which fit 
the book to be a valued companion to readers who appreciate refined thought and 
expression.’’— Bookseller. 

“Good sound evangelical discourses, ranging over the whole field of Christian theology 
and written by an author well entitled to take his degree as a master of pulpit oratory.” 
Scotsman. 


THE PARADOX OF LIFE. A Poem. By James Stevenson 
BiacKkwoop, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire. Author of 
“Almuth.” Small 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE SONG OF SOLOMON IN BLANK VERSE. By the Rey. 
ae CLARKE, D.D., with an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Bonar, Small 4to, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

**Tt has won a high meed of praise from many competent judges, themselves Christian 
poets, whose writings are justly appreciated.’ ’— Record. 
‘It is well done in all respects ....- . The divisions are skilful, the words are choice, 
and the rhythm is excellent.”—dinburgh Daily Review. 


A BRIGHT LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with steel portrait, 3s. 6d. 
“The vivid and pictorial descriptions of continental scenery and travel lend additional 

fascination to a singularly charming book.’’—Christian. 

“The tale is told with absolute simplicity and natural pathos.”—Scotsman. 
“It is full of interest and recorded with a simple grace which lends great charm to the 
work.”—Glasgow News. 

THE GIANT OF THE NORTH; or, Pokings round the Pole. By 
R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “The Lonely Island,” “ Post Haste,” &. Crown 8vo 
cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

“A book which every boy will treasure.” — Whitehall Review. 
“Told in a most cheery fashion.” —Graphic 
“The illustrations are excellent and the book should be in the hands of every boy and 
girl.”—Court Circular. 
“Of variety of perilous adventure and peril ingeniously surmounted there is no lack.’ 
Daily News. 


MY DOGGIE AND I. Bythesame. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
“ A very humorous, entertaining story, admirably suited to the taste of boys.”— Record, 
A MAIDEN’S WORK. By Lavy Horr, Author of ‘ Our Coffee Room,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“It is a graphic story of a glorious work.’’—Christian. 
“ Like all Lady Hope’s books, it is full of interest.”— Word and Work. 
DORRINCOURT, A Tale for Boys. By B. Hetpmany. Crown 8vo, 
illustrated, 5s. ; 
“A most entertaining book about schoolboys and school life. The tone of the book is 
thoroughly good and wholesome,”—Recerd. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. A True Story. By the Author of 
“English Hearts gnd English Hands,” “The Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
&c. Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 
RIVERS AMONG THE ROCKS; or, Walking with God. By Anna 
Sarpron, Author of “ The Secret of the Lord.” Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
HINDU WOMEN, with Glimpses into their Life and Zenanas. By 
H. Luoyp, Editorial Secretary of the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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List of Works by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 


LIFE CHORDS. THE EARLIER AND LATER POEMS of the late Frances RipLey 
HAvVERGAL, With 12 Chromo-Lithographs of Alpine Scenery, &c., from designs 
by the Baroness HELGA VON CRAMM, in one of which is introduced a Portrait 
of the Author in the ninth year of her age. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 12s, 





14th Thousand. Crown 4tv, with Illustrated Initials, Headpieces, &c., cloth, gilt 
extra, 128. 

LIFE MOSAIC: “The Ministry of Song” and “ Under the Surface,” in One Vol. With 
I'welve Coloured Illustrations of Alpine Flowers and Swiss Mountain and Lake 
Scenery, from drawings by the Baroness HELGA VON CRAMM. Beautifully printed 
by Kaufmann, of Lahr- anton, 

Crown 8vo, 58. cloth. 

oe _ ['TERS AND ALPINE POEMS. Written during several Tours in Switz- 

erlanc 





50th nousond. Super royal 32mo, 9d. cloth, 
MORNING STARS; or, Names of Christ for His Little Ones, 
9th Thousand. Royal 32mo, 6d. sewed ; 9d. cloth, 
MORNING BELLS. being Waking Thoughts for the Little Ones. 
108th Thousand. Royal 32mo, 6d. sewed ; 9d. cloth. 
LITTLE PILLOWS: being Good Night Thoughts for the Little Ones. 
“We heartily recommend ‘ Little Pillows.’”—Our Own Fireside. 
‘Our readers should see that no children of thei ir acquaintance are without them.” 
—Christian Progress. 
17th Thousand. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. = Cheap Edition, 18, 6d. limp 
oth ; 18. sewec 
BRUEY, A LITTLE WORKER FOR CHRIST 
“A charming book. We trust the book will reach the hands and stimulate the 
hearts of many Sunday School teachers and young Christians.” —Christian, 
7th Edition. 16mo, 1s. cloth. 
THE FOUR HAPPY DAYS. A Story for Children. 
“A pretty, childlike story, illustrating the changes which often shadow over 
pleasant anniversaries, and the way in which the new life turns sorrow into joy.”— 
Woman's whens 






4to, 38. cloth, gilt edges; or in paper covers ls. 6d. 
SONGS OF PEACE AND JOY. Selected from “The Ministry of Song” and “‘ Under 
the Surface,” With Music by Cuar.es H. PuRDAY. 


ROYAL GRACE AND LOYAL GIFTS, 
Comprising the following Seven Books in a Neat Cloth Case, price 10s. The 
Books may be had separately, 16mo cloth, 1s. each. 
120th Thousand, 
KEPT FOR THE MASTER'S USE. 
70th Thousand, 
THE ROYAL INVITATION;; or, Daily Thoughts on Coming to Christ. 
102nd Thousand. 
MY KING; or, Daily Thoughts for the King’s Children. 
80th Thousand. 
ROYAL COMMANDMENTS; or, Morning Thoughts for the King’s Servants. 
80th Thousand. 
ROYAL BOUNTY;; or, Evening Thoughts for the King’s Guests. 
80th Thousand. 
LOYAL RESPONSES; or, Daily Melodies for the King’s Minstrels. 
STARLIGHT THROUGH THE SHADOWS ; and other Gleams from the King’s Word. 
50th Thousand, super royal $2mo, 1s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
UNDER HIS SHADOW. The Last Poems. 
68th Thousand, super royal 32mo, 18. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
THE MINISTRY OF SONG 
“Peculiarly pleasant, swallow-like flights. All her poems show much native truth, 
delicacy, and sweetness We mention being especially fine, ‘ Threefold Praise,’ ‘On 
the Last Leaf,’ and ‘ Making Poetry.’”"—-Contemporary Review. 
70th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth; also super royal 32mo, 1s. 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 
UNDE R THE SURFACE. Poems. 
‘Each poem is a life-song and a heart-story.”— Christian. 
“Great freshness of feeling, fulness of a and ready command of measure.’ 
Br itish Quarterly Review. 
‘Many of the pieces in the present volume have a power certainly not surp assed, 
and not very frequently equalled, by hymn-writers of recognized eminence. while others 
are exquisitely touc hing in their sweetness and tenderness.” — Edinburgh Daily Review. 


WORKS BY MISS M: v. G. HAVERGAL. 
Small crown 8vo. 2s 6d cloth. 
PLEASANT FRUITS: or, Records of the Cottage and the Class. 
78th Thousand. 32mo, 2d. sewed, 6d. cloth. 
THE LAST WEE K: Being a Record of the Last Days of Frances Ridley Havergal. 


LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 














List of Works by the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., 


Vicar of St. Mark’s, Wolverhampton. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 





16mo, cloth limp, Is. extra gilt boards, 1s. 6d. 
STRONG AND FREE. A Book for Young Men. With a Recommenda- 
tory Letter from the Right Honourable the Ear of SHAFTESBURY. 
16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
FOLLOW THE LEADER, and other Papers. Counsels on the Christian 
Life. 
16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
IN SECRET: Private Prayers for a Fortnight, with Occasional Prayers 
and Introduction. 
16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
THE RIVER OF LIFE; or, Salvation Full and Free, 


Small 4to, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

EDIE’S LETTER; or, Talks with the Little Folks. Second Edition. 
Large Type Edition, Small crown 8vo, 3s. cloth. Also a cheaper 
Edition, 16mo, Is. 6d. 

DAY BY DAY; or, Counsels to Christians on the Details of Every-day 


Life. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 
STEPS ACROSS; or, Guidance and Help to the Anxious and Doubtful. 
A Companion Volume to “ Day by Day.” 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 
BEFORE HIS FOOTSTOOL. Family Prayers for One Month, the 
Principal Festivals, and Occasional Prayers, with Introduction. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. cloth extra. 
HOME SUNDAYS; or, Help and Consolation from the Gonatneny. 
Ponimed especially for those prevented from attending the Public Services of the 
Jhurch. 
Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth limp. 
THE WRONG TRAIN; or, Common Mistakes in Religion. A Series of 
Short Readings, in very large type. 
16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
MY SPECTACLES: and what I Saw with Them. 
16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
BENEATH THE CROSS: Counsels, Meditations, and Prayers for Com- 
municants. 
16mo, Is. cloth limp. 
NOT YOUR OWN; or, Counsels to Young Christians. Especially designed 
for the Season of Confirmation, or first Communion. 
Small Crown 8vo, Is. cloth limp. 
SAFE AND HAPPY. Words of Help and Encouragement to Young 
Women. With Prayers for Daily Use. 
16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
LITTLE FOXES: and How to Catch Them. 
Crown 32mo, 126 pp., 8d. cloth. 
WELCOME HOME; or, Plain Teachings from the Story of the Prodigal. 
Especially suitable as a Gift to Young Men. 
Crown 32mo, 6d. cloth. 
THE HOLY TABLE: A Guide to the Lord’s Supper. With Prayers 


and Hymns. 
96 pp., 32mo, 6d. cloth. 
NONE BUT JESUS. 


On application to the Publishers a large reduction, when 50 copies are taven 
Jor gratvitous distribution. 
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ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
cenuiNe CHLORODYNE. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO 
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EADACH 
IGORATES the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM when exhausted. 


REAT SPECIFIC for | 
HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
IARRHEA. 


The Getta’ BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS: "as a CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 


PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLI 
EMpa ALPITATION, 


Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE. in in 
Npoorwacnem 
E, RHEOMATISM. 


poveran CAUTION. 
MENSE SALE Sy this 

REMEDY has 
OS even’ SI IMITATIONS 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the VERNMENT 
STAMP the NAME OF THE 
INVENTOR, 

D* J. COLLIS BROWNE. 











tions aon ee ee Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 

of ceangne, See See Se coe Calcutta, states:—" TWO DOSES | Overetatainn, sateah eatienny 

CHEOR COMPLETELY CURED ME of | acsmeupeias code bettie. 

cHifoRoi NE is a totally distinct DIARRHGA.” SOLD in pre _y 1s. og as. gd., 

spurious com) compounds —_—_—_ / 4s. ’ yy all 

called Chlorod the use of which , ' 

only ends i deeyehemen and D*Y; SYNE sepidly cats ‘an — = ee PORT, 

tilere. anne 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C 
RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES ECONOMICAL 


AND CARVERS. 


EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE 
VERY FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 


PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES. 
125., 
MEAT 0 R POULTRY Cat CARVERS. 
38- 6d., 45. 5 6s. 6d., ros. 6d. per pair. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) OF CUTLERY, SPOONS, 
Forks, Cruet STanps, &c 


FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 
71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 
5 per cent. Discount ‘off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


THE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES ARE GONE. 


BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Our 10/9 Kid Button Boot, or Side Spri sent 
atriage Free on receipt of remittance, with size. 
Usual price for these Goods, 14/6. 


WILSON a Ss 52 N, 
ESTABLISHED 
79, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. "LONDON. 








THE FRIEND OF ALL! 


HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and acting 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOUR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints, they are unequalied. 





COCK 'C 
COCK S 


PACE WOO 


WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUS NESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. : 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS ari 
from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. rid, 
2s. od., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stam , accordin; to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
Calvert Street, ORWICH formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
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chemists & perfum &at 22, Wet lington 
Strand, London, wo. For Children’s and 
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NEWINGTON 
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BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment tht BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this 
head. In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 
which may be produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 
every variety of ingredient within the resources of the cuésine. It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 
for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 
Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes ; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of‘an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 
fresheor preserved fruit, wi!l be acceptable at any meal. Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 
about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. , To which facts may be added just two hints : 

1. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 

2. Jf time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 
re-warmed when about to be served. 


Use only i ifs _ 
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EIGHT. .PRIZE“ MEDALS. 


Do LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 


ofthe “‘ DOME BLACK LEAD” (manufactured trom cheap materials) 
resembling the ** DOMB” in shape but NOT IN QUALITY. These are some- 
times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT. 

THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
and it is manufactured onLY By E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers shou 
= that the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME” appear on 
every block. No other is genuine. 


E JAMES&SON Sharens. PLY MOUTH, 














S. & OH. HARBIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS), 


FURNITURE POLISH. 


EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 


For Boots and Shoes, 
















Requires no Brushing. 








To be eaeeitiiad of all Oilmen and Grocers. 

DAR L OW’S W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 
DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 

MAGNETINE meets ES ears taaipes Rares Ree 


BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST | *HESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Bill, nor 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., &c. ercurials, yet they ars thoroughly efficacious. 

FOR THE CURE OF They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head, and Kidneys, free the 

Gout, RuEeumatism, GENERAL Desititry, INDIGESTION Skin of Blotches, and purify the Blood They never give cold, 

Sciatica, LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, LIVER, MAY BE TAKEN AT ALL TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 

Bowels with comfort and safety. ** ESPECIALLY VALUABLE AT THE 









LuNG, AND CHEST CoMPLAINTS. 
——— — ; CHANGES OF LIFE IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE. . 
Descriptive Ladies Belts. Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Road, 
Pamphl y, ~ London, Proprietor of 
is € 
25/- each POST FREE. Lie FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTFR, 
. 27/- each. Which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 





Post-free for 15 Stamps, 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. BRANCH DEPOT, 281, BRIXTON ROAD. 
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